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'AGNUM proventum poetarum hic annus tulit, Pliny the 

Younger wrote in one of his letters: the poetic harvest has 
been abundant this yzar. I am glad to say the same thing of the 
philosophical harvest in France during 1931. Not only has there 
been a great deal of philosophical activity as a whole, but several 
works of the first rank have appeared in which many convergent 
traits can be observed. And this is not counting the new work 
of Bergson, which was not published until 1932. 


I 


Beginning with the most important problems, there is, first of 
all, a remarkably daring book, the most metaphysical of all the 
works on metaphysics that have appeared in France for a quarter 
of a century, that is, since the famous Essai of Hamelin. This 
is Louis Lavelle’s De l’étre,? which shows both affinity and contrast 
to the essay of Hamelin. This book demands a sustained effort of 
attention on the part of the reader, both because of the ideas it 
treats and because of the highly concise and analytical character of 
its style. Lavelle maintains that the Universal Being is truly an 
active and infinite Being and not a confused abstraction; he shows 
how it can be both one and many, and how the being of the Ab- 

1 Translated from the French by Dorrice R. and Glenn R. Morrow. 

2 Bibliotheque de Philosophie contemporaine, Alcan. Lavelle is Professor 
of philosophie supérieure at the Lycée Henri IV, and during the coming academic 


year will give a weekly lecture on general philosophy at the Sorbonne. He is 
also the reviewer of works on philosophy for Le Temps. 
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solute is to be reconciled with the being of particular individuals 
which are contained within it as the polygon is inscribed in the 
circle ; what its relations are with the self of consciousness ; wherein 
Being differs from the ‘substance’ of Descartes and the ‘ no- 
umenon ’ of Kant ; how the ego ard the world, in the bosom of the 
Absolute Being of which they are a part, are continually opposing, 
limiting and transcendiag each other without end. That the term 
existence has the same meaning when applied to God, to the Crea- 
tion and to individual creatures—this is a fundamental thesis of 
the work, and Lavele revives the ontological argument and at- 
tempts to justify it against Kant’s criticisms. The idea of God 
truly reaches its object. 

This indicates the plane on which the author’s thought moves, 
and if one will not allow himself to be discouraged by its dryness 
of style on first reading, he will find this book full of original and 
vigorous thought, recalling in turn Spinoza, Hegel and Bradley. 
The form and style remind one especially of Spinoza. Not that 
Lavelle reasons more geometrico; tiie conceptualizing processes of 
geometry are inadequate to this dialectic—or as it might better be 
called, this meditation on the nature of the Divine Totality as re- 
vealed through reflection on Being, Activity and Infinity. But he 
has this much in common with Spinoza; he directs and aids the 
reader’s attention by placing at the beginning of each paragraph 
a brief thesis which he then devciops and demonstrates by a more 
detailed analysis. Such a work is too compact for an adequate 
résumé; anything one might quote would sound like an abstract 
and lifeless formula. But perhaps it will be worth while to note 
that in his manner of thinking Lavelle differs as much with Hegel 
as with Spinoza and Hamelin. Neither contradiction nor relation 
is for him the true sphere of dialectic. He agrees with opponents 
of the synthetic method, such as Brunschvicg and Meyerson, in 
regarding it as a sleight-of-hand process, illegitimately presuppos- 
ing what it pretends to have established ; and his own procedure is 
analytical. He is much nearer Bradley, especially in the general 
idea of the presence of the Absolute Being in individuals; but this 
is a mere coincidence, for the doctrines of the two men rise from 
widely different sources and express very different personal tem- 
peraments. Bradley often moves in a negative fashion in the realm 
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of ideas, and his characteristic type of thought is that association by 
contrast which Paulhan has so ingeniously examined. Lavelle’s 
way of thinking, on the other hand, is essentially positive and leads 
to conclusions no less dogmatic than those of the great pre-Kantian 
ontologists. 

But it is too soon to judge of his system as a whole; for this 
little volume is only the first of a series of five treatises; the next 
will appear soon under the title De l’acte and will be the continua- 
tion of the one here mentioned. Then will appear Du temps, De la 
conscience and De la sagesse, since for this author, as for Descartes, 
philosophy is not worth while unless it lead to wisdom. And the 
entire series will bear this general and characteristic title: La dialec- 
tique de Véternel présent. 

It is curious to notice how in French philosophy today both the 
writers and the new generation of students constantly use the word 
and the idea of God to express strictly philosophical notions ; while 
for the past fifty years the great majority of philosophers have 
definitely avoided this term as belonging only to theology or to 
popular tradition. When I was a student, practically no one would 
have dreamed of using it in the conclusion of a university disserta- 
tion; those of our fellows who were believers erected a kind of 
wall between their faith and their philosophy. But I have just 
finished reading a hundred or more dissertations in this year’s com- 
petition for the agrégation (the highest philosophical examination 
for which the Universities prepare). The name of God reap- 
peared in these compositions, probably not in the majority, but 
certainly in a great many. And it is quite conspicuous in the title 
of a new work by Benda, whose independence of positive religion 
is well known: Essai d’un discours cohérent sur les rapports de 
Dieu et du monde The author himself presents it as the contin- 
uation of his previous works, La trahison des clercs and La fin de 
Véternel, and at the same time as a new point of view which he has 
attained through them. He begins with a meditation on the re- 
lationship of the infinite and the finite. His God, like that of 
Lavelle, resembles neither Jahveh, nor H. G. Wells’s Invisible 
King, nor the conception of a beneficent deity limited in his powers 
teld by John Stuart Mill, Renouvier and William James, and is 
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even less like the “infinite and perfect person” of the Christian 
theologians. This last Benda regards as a self-contradictory con- 
ception. His God can only be known intellectually as a limiting 
conception, for he is Being, but at the same time the negation of 
determined Being; he is the world conceived in a certain manner, 
in so far as it is inadequate, self-contradictory, destructive of the 
very judgments which we make upon its content. This differs 
from that adequate idea of Being which Lavelle, on the other hand, 
regards as the root of all our judgments. For Benda the phe- 
nomenal world is the separation from God. 

This separation is an act; the world is thus a thing which wills; 
it is the will to distinct existence, the will to individuation, to ego- 
hood, if not egoism. It is the will which the Jewish tradition 
attributes to the rebellious angels: “ We wish henceforth to be 
conscious in our own beings and not as a part of God.” It is this 
will to revolt that is creative; it is not without grandeur, but its 
separateness is precarious and involves an all too justified restless- 
ness. The world unfolds, evolves, differentiates itself. These are, 
if not strictly experimental truths, at least highly plausible gen- 
eralizations and scientific inductions. Irrationalities multiply; sec- 
ondary wills appear and develop, inspired, so to speak, by the 
general world-will, as Schopenhauer thought. The will to differ, 
to be other, which is the basis of everything, begets the will to feed, 
to reproduce, to conquer time and space—characteristics of the 
living being. Finally human intelligence appears. It is the crown- 
ing insolence of life, the apogee of the act by which the world sepa- 
rates itself from God and is divided against itself. But it is also 
the means which makes conversion and return to God possible. 
One might write here as an epigraph the title of the last part of 
The World as Will and Idea: “ Beim erreichten Selbsterkenntnis, 
Bejahung und Verneinung des Willes zum Leben.” Benda’s text 
is almost a translation of this phrase: “ In this same human intel- 
ligence which marks the highest point of the phenomenal world in 
its will to separate from God . . . is born the desire which drives 
it on to think of itself under the category of infinity—that is to 
say, as self-contradictory—and consequently to deny itself in so 
far as it is phenomenal.” But there is also something here—and 
the author gives special importance to it—analogous to Spinoza’s 
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idea of intellectual conversion and salvation. And likewise for 
him, this return to God, although it manifests itself in man, is the 
work of the world-will, which he considers as an indivisible whole, 
and not of that will which belongs to him as an individual. As 
in Hartman’s “ Cosmic Suicide”, an idea itself inspired by occult 
traditions, and as in Albert Jhouney’s beautiful poem, La Fin du 
Monde, it is phenomenal reality as a whole which undergoes this 
crisis, and aspires to “ sink into the Absolute”. This liberation 
is, however, not assured; the only certain thing is the struggle 
between the constructive will of the phenomenal world as phe- 
nomenal, and the destructive will of this same world, between 
sansara and nirvana, between the natural imperialism of finite be- 
ings and the renunciation of individuality—not a renunciation made 
for the sake of a larger individuality such as native land or 
humanity (which would only accentuate the separation from God), 
but the renunciation of all individuality, at whatever stage of evo- 
lution it is found. Can this conversion ever be completely realized ? 
Will the generations which follow us emphasize the Buddhistic 
and Christian idea, or wili they let it die and abandon themselves 
to the life-force? No one can say anything positive as to this, 
for pure will is pure chance. “The will to return to God may 
perhaps have been, in the history of the phenomenal world, a 
sublime accident.” 

Although this philosophy differs at more than one point from 
that of Brunschvicg, at least the two have in common a lively 
feeling of the dual nature of man, an idea long held in check in 
France by evolutionary doctrine, but one to which I have more 
than once called attention in preceding years. The new book 
of Brunschvicg, De la connaissance de soi,* is an example. The 
work is a fine album of human nature, its various aspects caught 
one by one and presented in brilliant, thoroughly original and 
often strikingly pointed tableaux. There is the human animal, the 
homo faber, the man of religion and magic, the creature endowed 
with language, “ the political animal”, the artist, the homo sapiens 
(scientist and metaphysician, but the metaphysician, it seems, de- 
liberately subordinated to the scientist), finally the moral agent 
and the spiritual being. But Brunschvicg’s emphasis upon the 


4Alcan. (A course of lectures given at the Sorbonne in 1929-30.) 
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spiritual is not made in the sense of the mystics nor of those who 
oppose the soul and body, like two beings lodged one within the 

' other. He spurns all substantialism, and what he means is rather 
that there is a specifically human destiny for man, that he gradually 
turns away from nutrition and reproduction as ends, until even- 
tually the direction of his activity is almost reversed. This form 
of dualism is not unlike the humanism of Babbitt. It is fairly 
common today in France, although it still has many decided op- 
ponents here. Its partisans include not only the religious minds 
who are led to this doctrine by their very faith, like Maurice 
Blondel, Edouard Le Roy, Wilfred Monod, but also philosophers 
of an entirely secular spirit, like Ernest Seilliére, to whom I shall 
return presently, or like the author of Jilusions évolutionnistes, 
whose work Abel Rey presented in this article a year ago with a 
generosity for which I am grateful. 

La Connaissance de soi, even more than his preceding work, 
indicates to those who have not had the pleasure of knowing him 
what a fascinating professor M. Brunschvicg is. Of all con- 
temporary French philosophers he has the turn of mind most 
closely approaching English humor. “The ‘proper name’ of 
God”, he says, for example, “ matters little if his psychology is 
that of a man, if he is by turns irritable and compassionate, ex- 
periencing in ultra-terrestrial space the paradox of symmetry, and 
discriminating between the right where he ranks his elected and the 
left where he casts out his victims.” * His whole book blossoms 
with clever reflections, with unexpected comparisons between an- 
cient and modern thought, sometimes with faits divers read in last 
night’s newspaper to illustrate a philosophical idea and give it that 
pointedness which keeps an abstraction from sliding over the mind 
like water on a duck’s back. Even if this work does leave certain 
questions still undecided, for instance, the opposition between the 
ideal of the community and that of organization, one cannot deny 
that as a whole it gives a powerful impression of the unity of hu- 
man nature through the centuries, a unity which does not preclude 
in any of us the dualism between animal and truly human ends. 
There can be no doubt on this point; although the magic word 
Life is the theme of the last page, it is to be hoped that the reader 


5 Connaissance de soi, p. 73. 
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will pay close attention to the context. And if I am not mistaken, 
Brunschvicg, who ends his book with a quotation from Spinoza, 
goes even farther than Spinoza himself. For though the author 
of the Tractatus Theologico-politicus merely warns us that human 
life cannot be defined by the circulation of the blood and the other 
functions which we have in common with the animals, Brunsch- 
vicg does not hesitate to comment on the idea in still more vigorous 
terms, and to declare that “ Spinozism forestalls any tendency to 
distort the claims of the spirit in the interests of life”. 

Ernest Seilli¢ére would say the same thing, and his recent work, 
De la Déesse Nature 4 la Déesse Vie,’ contains a striking picture 
of what vitalist philosophy becomes when it makes biological 
interests the criterion of all values. In this book he studies and 
criticizes various German writers: Bachofen, Prinzhorn, Leopold 
Ziegler, Bruno Goetz, and especially Ludwig Klages, the high 
priest of the cult of Life and the decided opponent of thought, 
which he feels destroys within us the superior and perfect animal 
that man originally was. Mind is the vampire of Life. Chris- 
tianity, with its theory of the dual nature of man, expresses a 
truth, but a greatly perverted one, since it marks the exhaustion 
within us of the will to live. This whole movement of ideas goes 
back to Nietzsche, and one cannot help being reminded of Papini’s 
apt phrase: “Spencerian evolution put into dithyrambs.” St. 
Paul, thinks Klages, was nothing more than the sinister artisan of 
intellectualism. His religion took over and aggravated the re- 
ligions of Christ and of Jehovah, and its triumph was a great but 
disastrous victory of the spirit over the fiesh. He disparaged physi- 
cal love, reproduction, and even a man’s spontaneous love for his 
family; it was only with romanticism that “ religion righteously 
defensive of life” was reborn. One must not forget the Renais- 
sance in this connection, nor the eighteenth century in France; for 
example, the anti-Christianity of a D’Holbach, based on almost 
the same reasons which were later to be adopted by Spencer. 

But it is a curious thing, remarks Seilli¢re, that Klages is not 
Nietzschean enough to recognize the will to power, or at least the 


6 Le néo-romantisme en Allemagne, Vol. III, Alcan. Vols. I and II, which 
appeared respectively in 1928 and 1929, were entitled Psychanalyse freudienne 
ou psychologie impérialiste and La sagesse de Darmstadt (Keyserling). 
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will to individual power, as the true expression of life. This will 
to power is only the deformation of life at the hands of intel- 
ligence. Because for him, as for Bergson, egoism is the product 
of conscious reflection. Thus we can see how war, which seems 
so natural, is nevertheless the enemy of life, and threatens the 
destruction of mankind unless by a miracle universal love and the 
pleasures of contemplation are revived among us. Can there be, 
Seilliére wonders, at the root of this romantic Life-Cult, a spring 
of latent reaction against what life really is, against those char- 
acteristics of life which are forced upon us by the facts of biology, 
and too often, alas, by history as well? 


II 


That there is in man’s activity something which is derived 
neither from his animal needs nor from his natural imperialism 
is likewise a philosophic belief of Meyerson; this idea we find 
again emphasized in his work Le cheminement de la pensée," which 
was the philosophical event of last year. Never, he says, can 
pragmatism explain the characteristics of science as we know it 
by the simple need of satisfying our biological tendencies. 

This work does not change in the least the principal and now 
well-known ideas of the famous author of Jdentité et réalité and 
of L’explication dans les sciences. But it bases these ideas on new 
proofs and defends them against certain objections; on the other 
hand it applies them to fields that the author has not previously 
treated, especially to logic in the strict sense of the word, and to 
mathematics. The richness and the extent of the author’s infor- 
mation are remarkable, both in the materials of science itself and 
in general knowledge. Meyerson moves with ease among his 
ideas and facts; although he has never been a teacher (he was at 
one time a chemist, later an administrator) he has a remarkable 
gift for explaining and instructing. And his honest language, 
always clear and explicit, never leaves one in doubt as to what he 
wants to say. A student of philosophy equipped with the elements 
of science and desirous of becoming acquainted with those con- 

7 Three volumes, two of text and one of notes. Alcan. For a more complete 
review and discussion of this work, see the Revue Purtosopnigve for July, 
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temporary scientific problems affecting the theory of knowledge 
could not be directed to more instructive reading than this. 

What is perfect logical rigor? The passage from identity to 
identity. We strive to approach as much as possible, but never 
attain absolute identity, for then we should be where we started. 
Even in what one calls pure deduction there is a bit of chance, “a 
little jump”. In every domain, scientific or non-scientific, thought 
proceeds only by the division of what one wishes to know into two 
parts: an element of diversity which is declared to be without 
importance for the end proposed and which in consequence one 
feels justified in leaving out of account; and an element of simi- 
larity which constitutes the living nerve of thought. Even when 
one passes from 7+ 5 to 12, the two are not identical; but one 
retains only what they have in common, and neglects the little fact 
that the units are separated into two groups in the first case, and 
united into one in the second. In this operation the diversity is 
so slight that no reasonable mind would hesitate to disregard it. 
It exists, however, and the greatest difficulties of higher mathe- 
matics have their origin here. The diversity is quite evident when 
the reasoning is a bit new and bears upon disputed questions; 
some agree “ with great good will” to leave out of account dif- 
ferences which others declare are.too important to be disregarded. 
Thus reasoning can never compel the mind in an absolutely 
inevitable manner. The best demonstration is obligatory only for 
the man who wants to think reasonably. 

This need of assimilation and the impossibility of satisfying it 
absolutely is the source of the principal problems which have 
troubled traditional logic, such as the paradox of Antisthenes, the 
predicatum inest subjecto, the search for the ‘coherence of at- 
tributes ’ and the reciprocal deducibility of one from another. It 
also makes it possible to understand—contrary to the theory often 
held by contemporary epistemologists—what there is fundamen- 
tally identical in logical, mathematical, and biological concepts, in 
computations and syllogistic or experimental reasonings. In every 
case it is a matter of finding the angle which permits one to follow 
through things a chain of identities, just as the miner follows a 
vein of coal without bothering about the rocks, except to avoid a 
cave-in. It has often been said that the sciences are polygenetic, 
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and it has been generally believed that they assumed the form they 
have on such and such a point rather by chance, as a consequence 
of our needs and vital interests. This is true only in certain cases. 
Most often it is the pure satisfaction of discovering regularities 
and identities that pushes the work in a certain direction, without 
any previous knowledge of what application can be made of it. 
Such was the case with the numerical and geometrical speculations 
of the Greeks, and is true today of the hypotheses concerning the 
equivalent forms of energy or the structure of matter. Thought 
advances on its own account from an aspiration peculiar to itself 
along all the lines of cleavage, and along all the ‘strands’ of 
nature tiat offer any possibility of assimilation. 

Our mining galleries are perhaps rather insecure, and we can 
never say what veins can be prolonged or even maintained. New 
‘irrationals’ may arise, as the history of science bears witness. 
But Meyerson is not preoccupied with this; it is not his intention, 
he says, to engage in metaphysics, nor even in logic, in the norma- 
tive sense of the word. His work, he insists, is a kind of psy- 
chology, that of the “ will to understand ”, as shown in the history 
of the sciences. If in a few years or a few centuries our reason 
should set about its work in a different fashion, it would still be 
true that such has been its “ practice” up to our time; and this 
truth will remain a truth, just as it is true that patriarchal rule 
existed in ancient societies although there were no remembrance of 
it anywhere on the face of the earth. It is clear that for him, as 
for Benda, will remains unpredictable. It is for each man to 
perceive whether this need of assimilation is still alive in him, and 
whether he wishes to continue in the path where scientists have 


worked up to the present. 
III 


It is clear that with this eminently historical and psychological 
kind of philosophy Meyerson has no quarrel with the sociologists, 
and even meets them half-way. He draws upon Lévy-Bruhl for 
an example of the réle played by the “ plane of cleavage” in the 
organization of scientific ideas; and the “ participation” which 
dominates the thought of the savage he regards as a form of 
intellectual assimilation no less distinctive than the logic of con- 
cepts. As for Lévy-Bruhl, although he at first emphasized (and 
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rightly, as Meyerson admits) those elements of contrast between 
the two types of mentality, he has too scientific a mind to fail to 
consider also the common elements there may be in the mental 
activity of both civilized and primitive peoples. This is clearly 
seen in the large work, richly documented as always, which he has 
just issued in continuation of his studies on primitive mentality: 
Le surnaturel et la nature dans la mentalité primitive.* The author 
of the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, when reproached 
for going far beyond the borders of philosophy, responded to his 
critics: “If you do not think this is a dictionary of philosophy, 
regard it as a dictionary for philosophers.” The same could be 
said about Lévy-Bruhl’s most recent work. It would be difficult 
to find in it a page of philosophy in the strict sense of the word; 
he has even intentionally ended his book on a point of detail, 
without a general conclusion, as physicists and natural scientists 
ordinarily do, in order to indicate clearly its empirical and positive 
character. But philosophers will easily find a use for the many curi- 
ous facts he gives us about the belief in good and bad fortune, in the 
power of ceremony and sorcery; about the worship of ancestors and 
the dead ; transgressions, incest, impurity, rites of purification; and 
especially the belief in the virtues of blood, which is sometimes 
a defiler, sometimes a purifier, according to circumstances. The 
most striking thing about this collection of superstitions is not 
their archaic or barbaric character; on the contrary they seem to 
be fundamental and universal traits of human nature. Even in 
our day and :: our highly mechanical civilization, only a few minds 
saturated with positive science escape the feeling that there are 
occult forces that can be set in motion by desires, rites and words, 
Fke the physical forces used by our machines. Not even profes- 
sional scientists are exceptions. Not to mention those who belong 
to some religious body, consider only the men who seem least 
influenced by the supernatural. If they find themselves in danger 
or misfortune, if they are anxious about their families, even if 
they are merely going hunting, or are deeply interested in a game 
of chance, they are sure to touch wood and avoid words that bring 
bad luck. In the same way they follow the customs of their age, 
like any Eskimo or Australian, and have themselves taken care 


8 Publications of the ANN£E SocroLociguE, Alcan. 
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of when they are ill. It has been said that, though the body of 
man has hardly changed at all for thousands of years, the civiliza- 
tion to which it has had to adapt itself has been changed from top 
to bottom. Is it not the same, fundamentally, with man’s native 
intelligence? Would a child born this year and brought up 
exactly like a Greek of the Homeric age have a different men- 
tality from his? The sense of magic powers or of mystic com- 
munion, if one descends to deep enough psychological strata, is 
perhaps found in minds that show the most advanced forms of 
the logical effort toward identity. There is a parallel, remarks 
Meyerson, between the psychology of non-civilized peoples and 
the history of science. On first thought, one imagines that the 
chemists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had an absurd 
manner of reasoning, entirely different from our own. But on 
looking more closely one sees, on the contrary, that practically 
all the difference comes from the traditions current in their epoch, 
and the store of experimental knowledge they had at their dis- 
posal. If we consider only the way in which they think, they 
would not differ from us. “The same thing is true of what is 
called ‘ primitive’ thought: the explanations it gives, if compared 
abstractly with our own ideas, seem at first absolutely wrong and 
childish. But M. Lévy-Bruhl is not content with this first im- 
pression; ... he has attempted to find the reasons for their 
thoughts, and has therefore applied himself to thinking like primi- 
tives. Thus he arrived at the theory of ‘ participation’, which 
we also have found to throw light on the procedure of human 
thought in general. The fact that his inquiry was in no wise 
guided by a theory similar to our own, but was, on the contrary, 
undertaken without any preconceived idea, nay rather in the con- 
viction that there was a fundamental diversity between the two 
types of mentalities, clearly guarantees the sincerity of the con- 
clusion.” ® 

A sociology imbued with this spirit of accommodation is no 
longer as rare in France as it was twenty years ago. Instead of 
opposing factions, one begins to see the use of methods that 
supplement each other. This point is very clearly demonstrated 
by Davy in a very solid and instructive book, Sociologues d’hier et 


9 Le cheminement de la pensée, I, pp. 85-86. 
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d’aujourd’hui.° This book contains first a very brilliant intro- 
duction on the subject of French sociology from 1918 to 1925, 
bringing out clearly the general trends identified with the names 
of Espinas, Durkheim, Le Play, and Tarde.** The other chapters 
study the work of Espinas, the ideas of Durkheim on family and 
kinship, the social psychology of McDougall and the question of 
the collective consciousness, and finally the psychology of primi- 
tive man according to Lévy-Bruhl. The concluding pages of this 
chapter are also devoted to an enquiry whether the law of par- 
ticipation is an archaic and outworn character of the human mind, 
or a permanent trait of its nature. And Davy, it is true, attacks 
the thesis of Van der Leeuw, who definitely rejects any evo- 
lutional interpretation of the facts studied by Lévy-Bruhl and 
regards the so-called primitive mentality as one of the invariable 
forms of our psyche, a mental structure which is not limited to 
any one period nor any certain degree of culture.** There can 
be, then, no history of the human mind. Against this somewhat 
too arbitrary conclusion, the author of Sociologues d’hier et d’au- 
jourd’hui remarks that the two points of view are complementary ; 
the persistence of extra-logical elements in contemporary men- 
tality is precisely what one would conclude from an historical 
study of human thought and implies consequently the idea of an 
evolution of thought (in the broad meaning of evolution, not in 
the Spencerian sense), and suggests a method for observing its 
successive phases. He himself has indicated in La foi jurée, in 
connection with the origin of contract and the feeling of obliga- 
tion, how it is that through progressive dissociation and segrega- 
tion contractual relations arise between individuals. The same is 
true of concepts and rational relationships, which Lévy-Bruhl has 
so well named “ logical precipitates”. Segregation neither creates 
nor destroys what it separates; it simply sets it apart from the 
great mass of psychological realities whose extent we have not 
yet entirely explored. 


10 Alean. Georges Davy, formerly Dean of the Faculty of Letters at the Uni- 
versity of Dijon, has since last year been Rector of the University of Rennes. 

11 This study appeared first in 1926 in THe Monist (Chicago), and was in- 
cluded in 1928 in Philosophy Today (Open Court Publishing Co.). It has not 
hitherto been published in French. 

12 Van der Leeuw, La structure de la mentalité primitive, p. 27. (Cahiers de 
la Faculté de théologie protestante de Strasbourg.) 
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IV 


Davy’s book deals primarily with sociological theory. The work 
of Albert Mochi, Science et morale dans les problémes sociaux," is 
rather more concerned with the practical, but contains an episte- 
mological and critical section which brings it into close connection 
with the previous works of the same author, La connaissance 
scientifique and De la connaissance a laction. Mochi, chief of 
staff of a great hospital, is a technical worker who has been led to 
philosophy in the course of his reflections; his conception of the 
social sciences bears the mark of his medical experience, and he 
interprets social problems in a very original manner in the light of 
the relationship between doctor and patient. For him sociology 
is not in the least homogeneous with physics or biology; like 
botany and geology, it is a science that is defined by its concrete 
object, and not by a system of abstract relations to which one is 
limited by initial principles. The theoretical science which cor- 
responds to it is ethics. Thus the present work contains two 
parts: the one is a critical discussion of the true content of social 
theories ; the other is an effort to trace the fundamental features of 
ethics. In spite of the expression “ out-moded science” which 
the author applies to sociology, we must not believe that he desires 
to do away with it as a study without an object. His meaning is 
that it must be evaluated by having its status defined. “I am 
convinced ”, he says, “that nothing is lost which the sociologists 
have done; that, on the contrary, the enormous amount of material 
which they have collected will be indispensable in any future ap- 
plication of the scientific method to the solution of social problems. 
. . « The only question is for positive sociology to become aware 
of its implicit premises, that is to say, to round out its theoretical 
basis and so become a source of real progress in the common life.” 

This critique of sociology reviews one after the other the his- 
torical method, the classical political economy, the conceptions of 
Comte, Spencer, Tarde, the school of Durkheim and others. Esype- 
cially original is the chapter on “ Political Fallacies ”, worthy to be 
compared with Bentham’s famous study of the sophisms of parlia- 
mentary assemblies. Mochi here makes a distinction between two 


18 Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine, Alcan. Mochi is an Italian by 
nationality, but his book is written in French. 
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types of sophism which may perhaps become classic. One type 
is idealistic or mystical in orientation, and consists in giving to 
reality certain imaginary characters (like the people who recom- 
mend a certain course of conduct and are content to show how 
everything would be better if everyone would follow it, but make 
no effort to find out whether it is possible to get people to do it). 
The other is materialistically inclined and holds that nothing that 
has always come about in one way can later come to pass in a 
different way (this is the fallacy of the conservative, and is based 
on a false interpretation of determinism); and though the very 
opposite of idealism, it draws upon it to justify its use of force, as 
in the case of those who extol war or class-struggle in the name 
of human progress. 

Thus we cannot avoid the intrusion of implicit moral evaluations 
in the analysis of social facts. It is therefore necessary to explain 
them and make them “ univocal ”.** That is the object of ethics. 
It ought not to be constructed a priori nor based upon observation 
of man’s ordinary conduct; it should be established indirectly by 
observation of the detail of ends commonly recognized. In this 
it is more like medical science than physics ; it is concerned with the 
efforts made to bring about a better state of things, and it is by 
ascertaining what changes are regarded as successes or failures 
that we can determine what is meant by the word ‘better’. To 
accept as moral truths only what has never been actually refused 
recognition by those who understood it; to make sure that there is 
general agreement by controlled experiment and not by verbal 
questions ; to analyse the practical procedures whose legitimacy is 
not doubted, in order to disengage the judgments implicit in them 
—such is the program and the new spirit which the author of 
Science et morale recommends. It would take too long here to 
follow his attempt at defining and formulating some of these 
principles, though this attempt is deeply interesting by reason of 
its direct bearing upon concrete social and political questions of 
the present day and the catastrophes which menace civilization. 
Either carry the scientific spirit into morality or disappear—this 
is the choice before mankind. 


14 By this term, which he uses in a more complicated sense than the ordinary, 
Mochi means (1) without ambiguity (2) accepted by all competent men, at least 
provisionally, like the truths of physics or biology, and serving as a basis for 
conduct and reasonable social regulation. 
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Albert Bayet’s brief new book, La morale de la science, is 
closely related to Mochi’s both in title and subject-matter. Bayet, 
although he has made himself known by some remarkable works 
in the study of mores,’* is not one of those who believe that the 
science des meeurs can take the place of ethics in the strict sense of 
the word. Like Mochi, he views with aiarm the amoralism of 
contemporary political life and all that war presents of horror and 
disaster. His book attempts to show that science is not merely a 
device for making cannon and poison-gas, but that its very spirit 
implies the values that are most essential to morality. The dig- 
nity of the mind, the principle of community among men, the prin- 
ciple of free enquiry that leads toward agreement (while coercion 
perpetuates latent opposition), pardon and consideration for in- 
dividuals coupled with energetic opposition to the evil that they 
do **—this is what the scientific spirit teaches us when it is truly 
possessed and practised in its purity. But in the world in which 
we live, it must be admitted, a great many professional scientists 
possess but imperfectly the scientific spirit ; and above all, cupidity, 
hatred and injustice make use of science while denying its prin- 
ciples in their practice. Will these principles triumph? There is 
no guarantee that they will; it is for us to work to make them 
triumph, and if we are indifferent to this issue the outcome will 
be failure and disaster. This is the conclusion reached by both 
Benda and Mochi in the works we have referred to above. 

Bayet does not wish, however, to underestimate the objective 
forces working in the direction of good. He repeats Spinoza’s 
observation on the joy which maintains the intellectual life in 
activity. Those who have tasted the true scientific spirit know 
that it is sufficient not only, as Augustin Thierry long ago said, for 
the filling and satisfying of man’s existence, but also for bringing 

15 Alcan. 

16 Le suicide, an historical study. Histoire de la morale en France. Vol. I, 
La morale des Gaulois, came out two years ago; Vol. II, La morale paienne a 
Vépoque gallo-romaine, was published in 1931. Like the preceding, it follows 
the cautious and painstaking method which the author had previously defined in 


La science des faits moraux. Philosophers and historians join in commending 
the solid character of this work. 

17“ It might be objected”, says Bayet, “that this indulgent attitude would 
minimize the horror inspired by crime. Have we any less horror of disease now 
that we no longer regard the sick man as a criminal punished by God?” La 
Morale de la Science, p. 84. 
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about peace between nations and preventing the domination of 
wealth. It is necessary only to guard against counterfeits. 

The significance of such a work will be appreciated when one 
recalls that Bayet starts from the theses of Lévy-Bruhl in La 
morale et la science des maeurs: every age has its own morality, and 
there is 0 eternal morality. Certainly there is no eternal morality, 
thinks Bayet, but there is a convergence of evolution toward a 
morality, just as there is a convergence in science toward a truth: 
“Beneath the roof of the temple, as under the mantle of philo- 
sophy, in the ‘ noble truths’ of Buddhism, as in the Sermon on the 
Mount, in Plato as in Spinoza, the struggle of man toward wisdom 
has found moving and sublime expression; but I do not believe 
that it will ever be as pure, as complete, as capable of filling and 
elevating the soul, as is that silent morality which is the soul of 
science.” So then, as far as knowledge is concerned, the “ raison 
constituée”’ is not subject to variation in all directions (like the 
variation of individual living beings according to the Darwinian 
hypothesis), but manifests a directed variation, just as transforma- 
tions in the physical world take place according to the law of in- 
creasing entropy. 

Accordingly it is not surprising that this same ethics, though 
with an entirely different spirit accompanying it, is to be found 
in the two weighty and talented theses which Le Senne defended 
at the Sorbonne for the Doctorat és Lettres..* This doctorate in 
France is an exceptionally high degree, not at all comparable to 
the degrees of the same name in most of the European universities. 
A candidate often comes up for it at the age of forty or more, when 
he already has to his credit some important publications and long 
years of teaching experience.’® 


18 Le Senne is Professeur du cours supérieur de philosophie at the Lycée Louis 
le Grand, and Maitre de conférences at the Ecole Normale at Sévres. For an ac- 
count of his preceding work, Introduction a la philosophie, see our article on 
French philosophy in 1925 in the Purtosopuicat Review for November, 1926. 
These two books are large octavo, of 604 and 348 pages respectively. Both are 
published by Alcan. 

19 This statement applies to the Doctorat és Lettres or Doctorat d’Etat. The 
Doctorat de l'Université requires only one thesis, and the level of excellence 
demanded is not so high. But for both of these degrees the work presented 
by successful candidates may vary considerably in quality. The mention given 
after the examination (passable, honorable, tres honorable) is of great importance 
as an indication of the opinion of the Faculty as to the quality of the candidate’s 
work, 
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The first of the twe present works by Le Senne, Le devoir, is 
an ethical study, but it is more than that; one must understand the 
word Duty here in its largest sense, and almost like the German 
Sollen. For him duty is essentially inventiveness, and in accord- 
ance with the method of parallelism of the normative sciences, he 
makes constant use of examples drawn from the history of science, 
and sometimes from the history of art, in order to justify his eth- 
ical interpretations. Naturally he does not deny that there is also 
a struggle against cowardice, laziness, and evil will, which are con- 
stantly arrayed against the accomplishment of individual or social 
obligations. But for him this is not the essential of the moral life; 
its center is in what one ordinarily calls conflict of duties, and the 
creation of a synthesis which resolves the conflict. The only true 
morality, according to him, consists in surmounting contradictions. 
Immorality consists in avoiding difficulties instead of facing them 
squarely. Some people escape by drowning their consciences in a 
sea of confusion; there is no true morality, intellectual or practical, 
without a certain toughness of thought which forbids us to dis- 
solve what it is our duty to solve. Others avoid the problem by 
partiality; they make a choice, but an arbitrary one, by closing 
their eyes to one of the opposing terms. This is the case of those 
who adhere to a church or political party in order to have a ready- 
made solution for everything. There is no morality unless con- 
science and solicitude are awake in the presence of the act to be 
performed. Others elude duty by caprice; they make decisions 
according to the impulse of the moment, now in one way, now in 
another, and as a result their personality becomes demoralized. 
Others, setting up the contradiction in the Absolute and regarding 
it as an insoluble problem, fall into scepticism. Others, by a kind 
of perverse dilettantism, seek to multiply and aggravate the con- 
flicts instead of solving them. And finally indifference “ spreads 
contradiction and lowers the ideal ”; it weakly replaces the love of 
creation by the search for pleasure. Its social manifestation among 
the people is a declining birthrate. 

I have chosen to summarize a few characteristic pages of this 
beautiful book rather than to give a list of all its topics; for on this 
theme of moral contradiction and the effort necessary to solve it, 
Le Senne has expended a great wealth of insight, analysis, and 
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suggestions of all sorts. The last chapter alone, “ L’éducation 
morale”, would be worthy of a detailed analysis, and it explains 
the powerful influence the author has over his students. Although 
his ethics was developed especially on the plane of theory, it is 
very clear from his conclusions that he is greatly concerned that 
his theory result in practice. This is even more apparent, perhaps, 
in the second thesis, Le mensonge et le caractére, a psychological 
and pedagogical study founded on an ingenious analysis of char- 
acters according to the classification of Heymans, and his book 
shows that he has tested this analysis by experience and found it 
to have a real value for life and education. 

Another thesis which ranges over the fields of science, morality, 
psychology, and sociology, is that defended by Bouthoul entitled 
L’invention.*° It is a methodical study, proceeding rather slowly 
because it is so laden with divisions, analyses, citations, and facts. 
While other recent works on the same subject, like those of 
Jacques Picard for example, have been concerned especially with 
scientific discovery, Bouthoul, who was a Docteur en droit before 
becoming a Docteur és Lettres, thinks as a jurist and a sociologist. 
Durkheim, Louis Weber, Achille Ouy, are among the authors he 
quotes most often. He has read and noted a great deal, and the 
results of his research are classified with great order and care. In 
several pages he touches on that idea of the moral life as a solu- 
tion of conflicts which we have seen so fully presented in Le devoir. 
Considering their respective dates, however, neither of the two 
books can have had any influence on the other. But this idea, 
after all, is only episodic in Bouthoul ; he is trying more especially 
to discern completely the psychological and social factors of dis- 
covery: the accidental deformation of any act that is often re- 
peated; the noting and retaining of happy variants; the effort of 
adaptation to circumstances; the tendency of man and society 
toward innovation for innovation’s sake; the influence of the 
material on which one works; the action of the social environment, 
of traditions, and particularly of the notion of the sacred; the 
effect of changes upon one another because of the interdependence 
of the economic and intellectual factors in the social equilibrium. 
Although he is chiefly concerned with the nature and function of 


20 For the Doctorat és Lettres of the University of Bordeaux. Marcel Giard, 
pp. 569. His other thesis was a study on La sociologie d’Ibn-Khaldoun. 
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the social consciousness, he recognizes the large part played by 
the individual’s association of ideas, his sentiments, and his logic. 
Thus little by little the moderate opinion among philosophers seems 
to have taken over a large share of Durkheim’s ideas without any 
loss of confidence in the primary worth of the individual and in 
his power of creation. Is this merely an emulsion of ideas or a 
true synthesis? The future will show. 


Vv 


In the field of the philosophy of the sciences first mention be- 
longs to the two theses of René Poirier, a young professor at the 
University of Alger, who will in all likelihood be one of the out- 
standing men of the new generation of philosophers. 

The shorter of the two works, Remarques sur la probabilité des 
inductions,** deals with a theory which is still far from being estab- 
lished in a satisfactory manner, and to which he makes a useful 
contribution. He shows here how many current ideas on this 
subject are still obscure and but roughly blocked out; he shows 
especially how arbitrary has been the application of the famous 
urn-formula to physical and biological phenomena. His conclu- 
sions dwell principally on the amount of “ deception ” there is in 
the mathematics of induction; except on a few points, his con- 
clusions confirm and carry forward the criticism made by the 
lamented Jean Nicod. But the work contains positive contribu- 
tions as well, and these bear witness to both a remarkable ingenuity 
of thought and a great concern for intellectual rigor. The nu- 
merical evaluation of the ‘indication’ furnished by a given in- 
duction is original and suggestive. The classification of the dif- 
ferent types of induction is new, precise, and well adapted to 
bringing out their distinctive characteristics: those inductions that 
are concerned with objective measurements, those that are con- 
cerned with formulating laws, those that seek to establish a con- 
crete causal relationship; and finally, inductions of correlation (in 
the sense of simple covariation). In short, this work makes a 
noticeable advance toward the solution of the problem of induction, 
not only in rejecting definitively certain premature generalizations, 


21 Vrin, pp. 226. 
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like Poincaré’s theory of chance, but even more in establishing the 
distinctions and principles which must be taken account of in any 
further research. 

But it is especially in the Essai sur quelques caractéres des no- 
tions d’espace et de temps,”* that the breadth of his mind is fully 
seen. Poirier warns us in the preface that the subject of his book 
is general philosophy more than the philosophy of the sciences. 
But this statement needs interpretation. What he means to say, 
if I understand him correctly, is that he considers it a bad method to 
start from the sciences and attempt to derive a philosophy from 
them. For him this way of generalizing, if it is sincerely put into 
practice, gives results that are altogether indeterminate, or in- 
separable from the presuppositions with which the enquiry began. 
That he is going to do methodically what is ordinarily done un- 
consciously—this is what his warning means. Under this modest 
title are found studies of an almost excessive richness and depth 
and variety. Like Lavelle’s work, but for different reasons, it is 
not an easy book to read; the author himself, who feels that he 
has been somewhat carried away by the breadth of his knowledge 
and the activity of his mind, intends to take up again later his 
principal ideas and present them in clearer outline and in a manner 
more appropriate to intellectual intercourse. But even as it is, 
the book is worth recommending, and anyone who studies it will 
not regret the effort he has to make to understand it. 

Its three main divisions are as follows: the space and time of 
sense-perception ; the abstract concepts of logic and geometry; the 
space and time of the physicists. The first part is especially 
within the province of psychology, and the author criticizes, 
freshens up, and renews, many of the ideas of that science; in this 
part he deals with perception, the close connection between the 
idea of the self and spatial and temporal forms, the relation be- 
tween quantity and quality. He shows that certain common 
paralogisms are founded on a so-called radical opposition between 
these categories, an opposition not in the least justified. He com- 
pares perception with instinct, and in this way shows that many of 
the questions proposed by professional philosophers, or by scien- 
tists who appiy themselves to philosophy, are more complex, and 


22 Vrin, large octavo, pp. 387 (very fine print). 
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above all more indeterminate, than might be supposed from the 
solutions which they put forward and which are hailed with more 
enthusiasm than they deserve. This shows his turn of mind, 
always very exacting in matters of precision and of good faith.”* 
Many current formulas, he takes pleasure in pointing out, are 
arbitrary or even meaningless : “ To speak of the synthetic activity 
of the mind in mathematics”, he says, for example, “ expresses 
neither a solution nor a problem.” This severity recalls the more 
indulgent saying of Meyerson quoted above about “ the great good 
will " the human mind shows toward everything which seems to 
be a step forward in interpretation. It is not that Poirier refrains 
from drawing conclusions; but he never forgets the gliscit intel- 
lectus humanus of Bacon, and guards himself against the en- 
thusiasm which falsifies, by making absolute, conclusions that are 
legitimate when they remain partial and provisional. 

The second and third sections of the book take up the criticism 
of scientific methods themselves, and the relation of logic to 
mathematics and to physics. One of the elements which give 
value and significance to these studies is the sound knowledge 
Poirier has of what he is talking about. Even when he deals with 
the newest and most disputable problems of science, such as the 
work of Cartan or of Weyl on space, or the wave-mechanics of 
de Broglie, he proceeds on sure and familiar ground. Not only 
in the writings of students, but sometimes in those of ripe philoso- 
phers, one notes all too often a quite external use of theories like 
those of non-Euclidian geometry or relativity. Here we have 
the work of a mind that has applied itself to these theories not 
in order to speak of them when occasion offers, but from an 
interest in the theories themselves and a desire to understand 
them from the point of view of a scientist. One could feel this 
even in reading his thesis, and his examination brought it out 
plainly. To philosophers who wish to acquaint themselves with 
scientific issues he will perhaps not be as helpful as Meyerson; 
he overestimates a little the knowledge he can presuppose in the 
majority of his readers, and is sometimes satisfied with more 

23 This is still another trait which recalls the penetrating and critical thought 
of Nicod, whose works on La géometrie du monde sensible and Le probléme 
logique de V’induction dealt with questions very closely allied to those taken up 
by Poirier. 
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summary information than he should be for the sake of most of 
them. Between the author of the Cheminement and that of the 
Essai there is all the difference between a man near his thirties 
and a widely experienced writer over seventy. Though the works 
vary in their concession to the needs of the reader, both furnish 
him with real meat. In neither is there any false appearance of 
erudition; and though one can dispute certain of their interpre- 
tations, one can always rely on the scientific quality of the mate- 
rials they use. In both, one should add, the artist is not inferior 
to the man of science; side by side with paragraphs full of 
mathematical formulas one finds in Poirier’s book pages that are 
the work not only of an author but of a poet and a creator of 
new images. 
VI 

There is a tendency more and more in France, even in teaching, 
to bring together the work of the history of philosophy and the 
history of the sciences.** Several remarkable works have lately 
appeared in this field. There is first of all La science orientale 
avant les Grecs ** by Abel Rey, an attempt to bring together those 
elements in Oriental thought prior to the sixth century which 
show resemblance to or continuity with modern scientific thought. 
Rey is keenly conscious of the difficulty of this task, and his first 
chapter is entirely given over to warnings and reservations as to 
the results one can actually achieve in this field. And even so, 
what a harvest of instructive facts and interesting vistas! From 
the documents we have on Chaldeo-Assyrian, Egyptian, Chinese 
and Hindu science, the fact that emerges and is emphasized by 
the author is that however diverse the sciences may be they are 
the members of one body and that there is nothing ridiculous in 
speaking of ‘ science’ (in the singular). He too, like Brunschvicg, 
insists on the inseparability of the aspects of human nature, in 
particular the homo faber and the homo sapiens: “ They are con- 
temporaneous ”, he says; “they imply each other. In the gleams 

24 For example, at the University of Paris (the Sorbonne) the chair of Abel 
Rey, and at the University of Lyon that of Jean Wahl, are called History of 
Philosophy and the Sc.ences. 

25 Renaissance du Livre. The book appeared in 1930, but M. Rey, who last 


year gave this summary of “ Philosophy in France”, omitted mention of his own 
work, 
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of consciousness which are necessary for ‘ utilization’, that is, for 
the manufacture and use of tools, it is the homo sapiens who 
awakens and creates the homo faber. The second is truly the son 
of the first. Action has been ordered by the idea, however 
nebulous we judge it to be. Faust was wrong in wishing to 
improve on the classical translation ‘In the beginning was the 
Word ’.” 

This is evident from the development of mathematics and the 
importance it assumed from the very beginning. Under forms 
doubtless perplexed and elementary, close to experience and some- 
times blended with it, nevertheless the concern to think and to 
think objectively appears there with sufficient clearness. This is 
the same idea as that expressed by Meyerson in the pages we 
have mentioned above. Qualitative wholes perceived as multiplici- 
ties, remarks Rey, come to be represented in numerical form in 
proportion as vision (intuitus) plays a more and more preponder- 
ant rdle. The hand begins the education of the eye and then 
subordinates itself to it.2* It is vision that creates geometry. 

Thus it is not necessary to contrast, as has too often been done,** 
the intuitive science of the Orient with the discursive science of 
the Greeks ; the former is the first step on the path to the latter. 

At the same time knowledge becomes separated from myth, to 
which it was formerly closely allied, and which it may even have 
needed at first as its complement. Science in primitive times is 
essentially an analysis; myth, then, is the form which synthesis 
naturally assumes. The mystic virtues of numbers whose origin 
is incomprehensible play a very important role in the beginning 
of arithmetic. We even find very clear traces of this in Pytha- 
goreanism. But this does not preclude the presence also of the 
most positive of ihe number-relations: “ He who prostrates him- 
self, trembling, before a black stone”, said Renouvier, “ bears in 
himself the elements of Euclid and the principles of pure reason.” 
Here we find again the dualistic idea of man which is now reap- 
pearing on all sides. Progress is made more by segregation than 
by differentiation or by creation; the whole objective order, that 
is to say, the order that can be universalized, is concentrated into 

26 I would add: to the eye in so far as it is a mobile and tactile organ and not 


in so far as it possesses a specific energy different from that of the hand. 
27 By Schopenhauer and Gaston Milhaud, for example. 
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the subject-matter of science; the subjective becomes more and 
more circumscribed within each individual consciousness. The 
constitution of the subjective individuality goes hand in hand with 
the appearance of scientific thought. Scientific thought does not 
substitute quantity for quality, but attempts to make the latter 
more precise by means of the former. It is because this segre- 
gation and precision are not yet complete or are only just beginning 
that we have so much difficulty in understanding the origins of 
science. 

The two “ Permanent Secretaries” of the Academy of Sci- 
ences,”* Emile Picard and Alfred Lacroix, have issued two col- 
lections of great value for the history of the sciences: the first a 
volume of Eloges et discours académiques,*® the second his Figures 
de savants.*° Emile Picard’s volume deals with Pascal, Huyghens, 
Newton, Laplace, Biot and Bréguet, and concludes with a “ glance 
at the history of the sciences and physical theories ” which reveals 
all the breadth of mind and literary skill of this eminent member 
of the Academy. Alfred Lacroix’ book recreates in sharp and 
forceful lines some nineteenth-century scientists, their researches, 
difficulties, discussions, successes and failures; it is especially in- 
teresting because of the feeling the author displays for that unity 
of science of which Abel Rey has spoken and of the continual 
interactic  ~ the special sciences upon one another within this 
single do.nain. Contrary to the prejudice diffused by evolution, 
the division of labor here does not appear as an ideal but as a 
troublesome practical necessity against which great minds are 
always obliged to be on their guard.** 

L’introduction des théories de Newton en France * by Pierre 
Brunet is a very valuable contribution to the history of the sciences 
and at the same time to the psychological and social study of the 


28 The office of Permanent Secretary of the Academy of Sciences is, as is well 
known, the highest official scientific office that exists in France. Emile Picard 
is secretary of the mathematics division and at the same time a member of the 
French Academy; Alfred Lacroix is secretary of tle physical and natural 
sciences. 

29 Gauthier Villars. 

80 Two vols., illustrated ; same publisher. 

81 Lin Chi-Kai, who is a Chinese by nationality, has published in French a 
large book, very richly documented and well thought out, on L’origine et le 
développement de la méthode expérimentale. Loviton. 

82 Blanchard. Part I, from 1700 to 1738. 
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transmission of ideas. The author, although he teaches philoso- 
phy, is above all a born scholar and a great lover of books, sciences 
and history. He has collected for his own pleasure a beautiful 
library of scientific books of the eighteenth century which has 
already furnished him materials for some important works, such 
as Les physiciens hollandais et la méthode expérimentale en France 
au XVIII* siécle and a work on Maupertuis in two volumes, the 
first containing a biography, the second a study of the man’s work 
and its place in the science of its time. The new studies on 
Newtonianism will likewise appear in two volumes, the first 
covering the field up to 1738, the date when the publication of 
Voltaire’s Eléments de la philosophie de Newton begins an era in 
the impassioned disputes between the Cartesians and the partisans 
of gravitation. 

This history is extraordinarily rich and interesting in its details. 
Nothing is more instructive in forming a clear idea of our own 
discussions than to see what constituted the prejudices, errors 
and misunderstandings of another century and the manner in 
which objective thought nevertheless progresses in the midst of 
all these obstacles. ‘“ D’Alembert ”, says Brunet, “ considered that 
disputes ought not to be brought into the history of the sciences 
any more than errors; instead of sharing this opinion we think 
on the contrary that if they are included we shall grasp much more 
closely the real life of scientific thought and may hope to recreate 
it, if not in full, at least as completely as possible. . . . It is be- 
cause scientific thought is constantly caught between the desire 
to accept new explanations and the resistance of the ideas in which 
it would like to settle down that it is always hesitant. But that 
hesitation is fruitful, because it combats inertia and arouses to 
effort.” 

The history of philosophy properly speaking has never failed 
to record these errors and disputes even when they were dom- 
inated, as with the Eclectics, by a clear dogmatic tendency. It 
is content to pass judgments in a manner which appears to us today 
a bit comical, as in certain articles in Franck’s Dictionnaire. To- 
day, in spite of certain traditional prejudices for which the next 
generation will perhaps reproach us, we have made great progress 
toward objectivity. Diés has written a learned work on La Défini- 
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tion de l’étre et la nature des idées dans “ Le Sophiste” de Platon.** 
Forest’s work, La structure métaphysique du concret selon St. 
Thomas d’Aquin,* is a very conscientious and well cocumented 
book which attempts to determine carefully the relation of the 
Thomist doctrine to those which preceded it. Thomism, which is, 
so to speak, the official philosophy of Catholicism, is likewise the 
center of the prolonged discussion in the reviews and before the 
Société francaise de philosophie on the question whether there is 
a “ Christian philosophy ”.* 

As for modern and contemporary philosophy, two entire num- 
bers of the Revue PHILOSOPHIQUE and the REVUE DE METAPHY- 
SIQUE ET DE MORALE have been devoted to the centenary of Hegel’s 
death.** The first includes articles by Wahl, Basch, and Koyré, 
with some critical studies on the various works of Hegel; the 
second contains studies by Benedetto Croce, Hartmann, Charles 
Andler, Basch, Berthelot, Gueroult, and Vermeil. Charléty, Rec- 
tor of the University of Paris (not a philosopher but a historian), 
has produced an Histoire du Saint-Simonisme,™ very rich in facts 
and ideas and presented in a very lively manner. La vie d’Auguste 
Comte,** by Gouhier, Professor at the University of Lille, makes 
available a considerable body of little-known biographical docu- 
ments. The author in his search for curious and picturesque 
detail has been none too cautious in presenting traits which some- 
times put the founder of positivism in a grotesque light. But on 
a great many points he has brought forward information of con- 
siderabie interest, especially on Comte’s youth and on his relations 
with Saint-Simon. With a volume entitled La derniére philoso- 
phie de Nietzsche,*® “the transvaluation of all values”, Charles 
Andler brings to completion his remarkable series of studies on 

38 Bibliothéque de la philosophie, Vrin. 


34 Same publisher. 

85 BULLETIN DE LA Socifétf FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE, Meeting of March 
21, 1931 (Gilson, Bréhier, Brunschvicg, Lenoir, Xavier Léon, Ed. Le Roy, 
Maritain ; letters from Maurice Blondel and Chevalier). Bréhier, “ Y a-t-il une 
philosophie chrétienne?”, REvuE DE Mé£TAPHYSIgUE, April 1931. Maurice 
Blondel, “ Y a-t-il une philosophie chrétienne?”, same review, October 1931. 

86 Revue pe METAPHYSIQUE, July 1931; REVvE PHILOSOPHIQgUE, October, 1931. 

87 Hartman. 

88 Gallimard. 

89 Brossard. The complete work comprises five volumes. 
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Nietzsche, sa vie et sa pensée, the first volumes of which we re- 
viewed in this place some ten years ago. We must also mention 
the penetrating and original work of Jankélévitch on Bergson,* 
which the very recent publication of the Deux sources de la morale 
et de la religion does not rob of its significance and interest. 

Again we find in the Huitiéme rapport annuel de la société 
romande de philosophie, by Arnold Reymond, Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Lausanne, a very useful presentation of “ Philosophic 
thought in French-speaking Switzerland from 1900 to the pres- 
ent”. It is completed by a note by Jean Piaget concerning the 
philosophical work of Arnold Reymond himself.* 

A study by Krzesinski, Une nouvelle philosophie de Vimma- 
nence,** sets forth and discusses the principles of Schuppe and 
of Rickert, and incidentally some contemporary philosophers who 
adhere to these doctrines or have criticized them. Thus the work 
has a more polemic and dogmatic than historical character. 

Finally, although this is to anticipate next year’s article, I 
cannot bring to a close this rapid review of historical works without 
announcing that Bréhier has just issued the two fascicule which 
complete his excellent Histoire de la philosophie; these parts deal 
with the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. There will be occa- 
sion to return to them next year with fuller notice. 

This article is already very long, but there is still a word to be 
said on the textbooks in philosophy published in 1931. This 
kind of work in France is quite extensive because of the organi- 
zation of our secondary instruction and the program of study for 
the baccalauréat,*® an examination required at the beginning of 
almost all scholarly careers and one which future officers, manu- 
facturers, and even merchants, if they belong to families of some 
culture, take pride in passing. This program includes the ele- 
ments of psychology, logic, science and ethics; the great questions 
of general philosophy, such as the theory of knowledge, the value 
of science, space and time, matter, life, mind and its objects, 

40 Alcan. 

41 “La Concorde” Press, Lausanne. Reprinted from the Revue pe THEOLOGIE 
ET DE PHILOSOPHIE, October 1931. 

42 Alcan. Krzesinski is Professor at the University of Cracow, but has pub- 


lished his book himself in French. 
43 See the Puitosopnicat Review, November 1926, pp. 499-508. 
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nature and liberty, the idea of God. Formal logic and zsthetics 
are optional. It is not easy to expound such great subjects 
briefly, especially when science and philosophic speculation are 
undergoing such rapid changes. But long experience shows that 
this end can be attained, if not completely, at least to an extent 
well worth while, and that the best textbooks in these fields, and 
the oral instruction to which they correspond, render the very 
greatest service in awakening and strengthening the minds of 
young men. A new complete Cours has just appeared,** in which 
psychology is treated by Guillaume in a very modern manner, more 
experimental than has been employed heretofore and yet without 
sinking to the psychology of the laboratory; the book, in spite of 
its diagrams and illustrations, retains as a whole a definitely 
philosophic character. The Logique, the Morale and the Méta- 
physique are presented by Luquet. This volume also is written in 
so distinctive a manner as to make it in places almost equivalent 
to an original work. Dorolle, who publishes his text in fasciculz, 
has also issued his Morale and his Logique.*® It is very clear that 
the author of the Problémes de Vinduction has put into these texts 
all the substance of his thought and research in methodology. 
Finally, Achille Ouy, Professor at the Collége de Saint-Germain, 
has issued a new edition of a part of his excellent Cahiers d’Etudes 
philosophiques ; *° the Psychology, AEsthetics, and Metaphysics are 
revised and brought up to date. Ouy has a very sensitive ap- 
preciation of the information and even of the advice which 
beginners in philosophy need. Furthermore, through an ingenious 
little device, these notebooks are set up in a special binder with 
loose leaves, which permits one easily to add after each chapter. 
or even between the pages themselves, supplementary leaves on 
which the student may write his own notes. This is a kind of 
mechanical device that appeals to the initiative. We may smile 
at these little aids to work; let us rather remember the reflections 


44 Manuel de philosophie, by P. Guillaume and G. H. Luquet. 2 vols. 
Alcan. The authors are both Docteurs és Lettres and Professors of Philosophy 
in the great Paris lycées. We have already had occasion to speak of their 
previous works. 

45 Two vols. Les Presses Universitaires de France. Dorolle is Professor of 
Philosophy at the Lycée Condorcet. 
46 Mellotée. 
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of Brunschvicg and Rey on the indestructible solidarity of the 
homo sapiens and the homo faber. And let us not look with 
disdain on these elementary texts when they are written by com- 
petent men; it is through them that the ripe grains of science and 
thought will be widely disseminated upon the fertile fields that 
wil! produce the new harvests. 
ANDRE LALANDE 
Tue SorBoNNE 
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CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY? 


et recent years German philosophy has shown a steadily increas- 
ing tendency of opposition to the traditional idealism and of 
polemic against it. This may be described in general as the ten- 
dency toward realism, and it has now developed to the point of 
producing a kind of ‘crisis of idealism’. In the line of this ten- 
dency are now to be found not only the most numerous but also 
perhaps the most important of the recent publications. Accord- 
ingly, it is the purpose of this review to examine substantially either 
those works which describe this tendency toward realism and try 
to make its purposes intelligible, or else those which contribute 
directly to it. The objection made against idealism—whether 
justly or unjustly we need not now inquire—is that it undervalues 
real life. Those who share the tendency toward realism accuse 
idealism of not keeping philosophy and its component disciplines 
in sufficiently close relation to the reality of nature or of history. 
Since reality in this usage is often identified with ‘life’, or ‘ reality 
for man ’, the realistic philosophy issues usually in a philosophy of 
life, as it is called, or a philosophical anthropology. 

An exceedingly acute and penetrating account of this defect in 
idealism is to be found in the significant work of Eduard Spranger, 
Der Kampf gegen den Idealismus.* Spranger, the well-known 
philosopher and educationist in the University of Berlin, reviews 
the numerous attempts, made particularly by modern theologians, 
to show that German idealism is out of line with the development 
of Christianity and to interpret the whole idealist movement as a 
sort of labyrinth and a menace to the Christian religion. As the 
chief representatives of this polemic, with which Spranger does 
not at all agree, he chooses Helmuth Groos (Der deutsche Idealis- 
mus und das Christentum), Wilhelm Liitgert, Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the University of Berlin (Die Religion des 
deutschen Idealismus und ihr Ende), and Emil Brunner, an ex- 

1 Translated by George H. Sabine. 


2 Berlin, 1931, Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften, Walter de Gruyter 
and Company. 
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ponent of the so-called dialectical theology (Die Grenzen der 
Humanitat and Die Mystik und das Wort). Spranger does not 
care to offer a complete vindication of idealism but merely presents 
a number of counterargumnents against the criticisms of the theo- 
logians. He shows that no theology would be possible without 
some philosophy and conversely that idealism cannot be excluded 
from the development of religion or from Christianity, because 
religious and Christian factors have themselves been exceedingly 
influential in idealism and have contributed greatly to its systematic 
form. When the proponents of dialectical theology in particular 
(the “theology of the crisis” as it is often called) attack Fichte 
or Hegel, they should reflect, Spranger argues, that their theology 
is merely an outgrowth of idealism and is defectively intelligible 
without it. This theology takes sides against idealism and for 
‘existentialism’, in other words, for a philosophy which makes 
being its starting-point. But in the idealists there are already 
highly significant elements of existentialism, as Spranger con- 
vincingly urges. 

It is true that the tendency toward realism and existentialism 
evokes a great variety of doubts and scruples. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary to understand the motives and purposes of the movement 
and to familiarize oneself with this notable ‘ philosophy of life ’. 


I 


Undoubtedly a tendency toward realism is implicit in the nature 
of philosophy in so far as the latter aims to influence life and to 
contribute to the instruction of mankind. To this end August 
Messer devotes himself with energy and purpose, as is clearly 
shown by his new book Lebensphilosophie.* Messer stresses that 
intimate relation of philosophy to life which is so often misunder- 
stood. He brings to light the springs from which a really personal 
Weltanschauung is nourished and sets forth the spiritual needs 
which lead even the plain man to concern himself with the riddles 
of the universe. How close to life are Messer’s purposes and 
results—by profession he is professor of philosophy at Giessen— 
is shown by the large number of letters which he prints and in 
which quite simple folk have asked his counsel in their religious, 


8 Leipzig, Verlag Felix Meiner. 
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moral, political, and philosophic difficulties. He stands not for a 
primitive realism but for a realism grounded in idealism and 
ethics, which gives him a practical opportunity to follow the 
promptings of his profound sense of responsibility toward the 
people, and to act as a guide and true philosopher of life for many 
persons. Another book by Messer also is designed to realize this 
obligation which he feels so strongly, “to bring philosophy into 
touch with life and its problems ”, the volume entitled Die Philo- 
sophie der Gegenwart in Deutschland.* The exposition is char- 
acterized by naturalness and intimacy with reality, and Messer 
always takes pains to show both that, and how, the thinkers dis- 
cussed have rooted their philosophies in the difficulties of life. His 
realistic disposition appears also in the obvious arrangement of his 
material. He divides present-day philosophical productions into 
those, first, which are controlled by ecclesiastical authority or at 
least by religious faith; second, those which move in the medium 
of independent, purely scientific thought; and third, those which 
seek to solve the riddles of life by feeling and intuitive experience. 
His exposition is an all-inclusive reflection of the movements of 
the day and for this reason it deals with such out-of-the-way phe- 
nomena as theosophy and Christian Science. 

Albert Schweitzer has now become a ‘ philosopher of life’ in 
the fullest and most extreme sense of the term. In his book, Aus 
meinem Leben und Denken,® he gives a simple and impressive 
account of his theological, musical, and philosophical studies. The 
focus of his theological studies is his fruitful investigations of the 
history of research upon the life of Jesus; that of his philosophical 
work is his books upon Kant and ethics. We learn the reasons that 
led him to become a physician in the primeval forests of equatorial 
Africa. His resolution to bring medical aid to negroes stricken 
with terrible diseases and his philosophical work were both alike 
the outcome of humanitarianism and devotion to mankind. His 
philosophy of civilization, which has made a great sensation in 
Germany, is not merely a ler d scientific investigation but is 
first and foremost a labor 0. ..e and service for human life. It 
undertakes a critique of civilization solely because it aims to make 
re * Leipzig, Verlag von Quelle und Meyer. Sammlung Wissenschaft und 

ildung. 

+ Verlag Felix Meiner. 
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this the starting-point for a contribution to the moral perfection of 
the race. The fundamental principle of this philosophy of civili- 
zation consists in an ethical affirmation of the world and of life. 
Its strength lies less in the sharpness of its scientific analysis or its 
strictly systematic development than in the ardent force of its 
noble-mindedness, expressing itself as “ reverence for life”. It is 
from this metaphysical emotion, according to Schweitzer, that 
philosophy must arise, unless it is to be a clog upon civilization. 
Accordingly he is averse to all forms of rationalism and exemplifies 
a tendency toward ethical mysticism. This mode of thought leads 
him to approximate a philosophy of life or of reality. As he con- 
ceives the matter, philosophy has grown out of a genuine com- 
munity of life and experience, and therefore it must and ought to 
have an influence upon life. 

As Schweitzer’s philosophy depends upon a cheerful faith in life 
and a vigorous optimism, so Oswald Spengler’s is informed 
throughout by a harsh and rigorous pessimism. Spengler is the 
well-known author of Der Untergang des Abendlandes, which 
appeared a few years ago and which made an unprecedented 
sensation in Germany. This result depended to some extent upon 
the fact that the work coincided with a dreary mood of pessimism 
which prevailed in many circles after the close of the War. Such 
persons saw in Spengler’s conclusions the philosophical and his- 
torical confirmation of their circumstances and their feelings. He 
has now published a sort of continuation of the argument in his 
main work entitled Der Mensch und die Technik: Beitrag zu einer 
Philosophie des Lebens.® He attacks idealism in a most violent 
fashion which is very far removed from measured understanding 
or temperate judgment. He condemns it as a dangerous delusion 
and as a deceptive misrepresentation of realities, while at the same 
time he lauds his own realism for its adherence to fact. Ideals 
he describes as acts of cowardice—“ Man is a beast of prey”, as 
he says over and over again in phrases long familiar from Nietzsche 
and the biological philosophers. He tells us that men have created 
technology and machinery merely to satisfy their rapacity, but 
these very creations are destined to bring about the cultural down- 
fall of mankind. For the so-called evolution of civilization is for 


6 Miinchen, Verlag C. H. Beck. 
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Spengler nothing except the plunge from one catastrophe into 
another, from one overthrow to the next. Like a thousand other 
writers he tells us that the world has fallen into a frightful mech- 
anization, but that brutal egoism and the carrying out of this 
brutality through technology are the only possible means of fur- 
thering life. Moral education is the faith merely of the cloistered 
idealists; mankind must travel the rough road to its inevitable 
destiny. There is no contesting the truth of these apocalyptic and 
eschatological prophecies ; they are simply dogmas. The exaggera- 
tions, and particularly the injustice to idealism, are too manifest 
to need refuting. Spengler’s philosophy of history is quite lacking 
in objectivity, but its principal weakness undoubtedly lies in the 
fact that it makes impossible the proof, or even the assumption, 
of any really philosophical ethics. Prophecy is cheap, but whether 
it has any place in philosophy or science is an open question. As 
a matter of fact, is this realism as plain and as close to life as 
it claims to be? Or does it not misrepresent critical phases of 
reality in a wholly exaggerated fashion? Where does it make 
room for that impartial criticism of man’s moral will and of the 
acceptance of moral values upon which in fact our civilization 
depends ? 
II 

Realism and the philosophy of life in the most characteristic 
sense of the words is a tendency which sees in life not merely the 
source of all philosophical reflection but also the creative force 
which permeates all being. In particular life is the source of all 
human existence, producing man’s nature and his modes of action. 
For this reason there has developed in Germany, side by side with 
the realistic philosophy of life, an anthropological science of human 
character. Its real founder is Julius Bahnsen, whose work was 
done several decades ago but is now receiving for the first time 
a certain recognition. His most important works are being re- 
published in new editions; upon him depends in part the char- 
acterology of Ludwig Klages which is now attracting considerable 
attention in Germany. Of Bahnsen’s works there have now ap- 
peared the following in new editions: Wie ich wurde, was ich 
ward ; Das Tragische als Weltgesetz und der Humor als asthetische 
Gestalt des Metaphysischen; and Mosaiken und Silhouetten." 

7 All at Leipzig, Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth. 
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Julius Bahnsen (1830-1881), in common with Schopenhauer, 
stands for the view that the misery of an eternally irrational and 
cupidinous will is the controlling force in nature. Hence result 
the inappeasibility and the dreadful torment which are the fate of 
every phenomenon, In common with Schopenhauer, whom he 
honored as his master, Bahnsen held the conviction that all being 
is burdened with an irredeemable curse. Upon this “ dialectic” 
all doctrines of reconciliation and all optimism suffer shipwreck. 
Accordingly, he subjects human nature to an extraordinarily pene- 
trating examination and describes in a succession of revealing 
sketches the “characters” of men—their humors, their tem- 
peraments, and other main types of their mental behavior. For a 
long time this work was overlooked, until it was introduced to a 
wider public by the characterology of Ludwig Klages. 

The characterology which is now developing in Germany aims 
to free itself from the old idealistic bias and to understand man as 
he really is. Hans Prinzhorn’s valuable Charakterkunde der 
Gegenwart * is a review of this very promising kind of research 
into human personality. The origin of this sort of characterology 
is very closely related to the fact that scientific interest has now 
turned toward human nature as a whole, whereas the older psy- 
chology was concerned only with details and with particular traits 
of human nature and never referred to ‘ personality’. It is typical 
of this characterology, moreover, to start from ‘life’, understand- 
ing that term not to mean a metaphysical potentiality but merely 
a primitive biological force implicit in all human behavior and 
valuation. Life as a primitive force is embodied in character, in 
the temperaments and in the actions of men, and Prinzhorn cau- 
tiously draws the conclusions of such a characterology. Naturally 
he draws into the circle of his investigation also the psychoanalysis 
of Sigmund Freud, not however without severe criticism, since 
he objects that psychoanalysis “ rationalizes ” the unconscious and 
therefore gives a false representation of it. 

The activity of psychoanalysis has not ceased. Its scope has 
been extended, however, to include a study of the importance of 
the impulses in history and in group-life, with the result that it 
now aims to be a psychoanalysis of society as well as of the in- 


8 Berlin, Verlag von Junker und Dinnhaupt. 
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dividual. Several of Freud’s publications show a movement in 
this direction. We may mention first Die Zukunft einer Illusion” 
Two questions require an answer: Whence come religious ideas, 
and what is their special value? In a rather superficial and hasty 
fashion religious ideas are assumed to be merely illusions, without 
any distinction being made between the beliefs of primitive savages 
and such doctrines of salvation as those of Buddhism or Chris- 
tianity. For Freud an illusion becomes a belief if wish-fulfillment 
takes a prominent part in its motivation. Religious ideas have 
“arisen out of the same need as all the other achievements of 
civilization, from the necessity of self-protection against the over- 
mastering power of nature. To this was added a second motive, 
the pressure to correct painful imperfections in civilization.” But 
religious ideas not oniy aid and advance man; they also injure him 
and repress him psychically. Thus it is precisely through these 
ideas that neuroses occur. At this point the medical problem of 
psychoanalysis begins; it aims to contribute to the end “ that man- 
kind shall subdue this neurotic phase”. It believes that, by a 
scientific explanation of the origin and influence of religious ideas, 
it can penetrate to the human spirit. Obviously, we have here a 
thoroughly crude and nat: ralistic psychology of religion which 
does not go beyond the views and the expectations raised by Lud- 
wig Feuerbach. Freud asserts that certain phenomena of civiliza- 
tion are merely pathological without any critical inquiry into the 
correctness of such an assertion. 

These views are carried still further in a second work by Freud, 
Das Unbehagen in der Kultur2® Our whole civilization, accord- 
ing to his theory, is built upon a powerful repression of men’s 
natural impulses. These are directed toward fulfilling our desire 
for happiness. But the fixed forms of civilization inhibit a natu- 
ral satisfaction of our desires and fulfillment of our impulses. As 
a substitute, civilization offers men especially security and order, 
but the substitute fails to make them happy, and consequently 
civilization excites in us a profound unrest (Unbehagen) which 
ultimately leads to neurosis. The origin and maintenance of the 
civilized community induce a pathological frame of mind, and 
finally a dangerous and morbid satisfaction of those impulses— 


® Leipzig, Wien, Zirich, Internationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag. 
10 Leipzig, Wien, Zirich, Internationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag. 
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mainly sexual—which we cannot satisfy naturally. It is interest- 
ing to see how frequently and how regularly such naturalistic inter- 
pretations of civilization make their appearance. They <-e less 
notable scientifically—for their inadequacy is manifest—than as 
the symptom of a common state of mind which may be observed 
in wide circles of the population. Beyond question there prevails 
in many quarters in Germany a profound spiritual and moral dis- 
satisfaction, and psychoanalysis comes forward with an attempt 
to explain this. Because it expresses a common mood, the weak- 
ness of its presumptions and the exaggeration of its criticism are 
overlooked. 

A far more comprehensive and less one-sided treatment of this 
sort of psychological phenomena is to be found in the work of Max 
Dessoir, thé well-known psychologist and zstheticist in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. His book, Vom Jenseits der Seele,“ has recently 
reappeared in a new edition, a fine tribute to the favor which his 
illuminating studies have met. The nature, purpose, and influence 
of this significant work may perhaps be best indicated by com- 
paring it to a thunderstorm which clears the air. The prevailing 
psychology of despair has produced many strange phenomena in 
Germany, phenomena which find scientific expression in the so- 
called occult sciences. It is scarcely possible to go into society 
here without becoming involved in a conversation about clair- 
voyance and telepathy, mediumship and spiritism. J ssoir in- 
vestigates such phenomena and the claims made for them with 
exemplary objectivity, nor does he content himself merely with 
description but attempts also theoretical explanations, such as a 
theory of hypnosis, telepathy, etc. For this purpose he has a rich 
experience at his command: he has worked with many mediums; 
he has taken part in many spiritualist seances ; he knows the tricks 
and dodges used by the operators and their assistants. He con- 
cludes that, in the majority of cases, there is either conscious or 
unconscious deception and imposture and frequently either open 
or concealed autosuggestion. In many cases, however, an ob- 
jective test is not feasible, for the reports are often fragmentary 
and unclear and the methods of experiment are such that exact 
control is impossible. His work shows a healthy sense of reality 
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and he attacks all phenomena of this sort with critical judgment. 
His book also belongs among the :ontemporary studies of per- 
sonality, in so far as it offers a ciear picture of a whole class of 
persons who exist in Germany and exert no slight influence upon 
the times. 

Another type of impartial psychology which is committed to 
no prejudgments is found in the books of the French thinker, 
Henri Bergson, who enjoys a high esteem in Germany and whose 
philosophy is sufficiently naturalized here to be included in this 
review. I refer to his book, Die seelische Energie: Aufsdatze und 
Vortrige. This fine collection shows all the characteristics of 
Bergson’s thought. It is true that he is an exponent of intuition 
and frequently the critic of rationalism, but his intuitionism and 
irrationalism are in a quite different class from those of the real 
intuitionists and irrationalists. In him everything is crystal-clear, 
and though he rejects the methods of exact natural science in the 
investigation of mental phenomena, his studies are nevectheless 
remarkable for their perfect clarity. We might almost speak of 
rational intuition. Though he frequently emphasizes the activity 
and the vital force which inforra all phenomena, he develops these 
conceptions in a thoroughly systematic and orderly fashion. His 
psychic research never loses itself in obscurities, but neither does 
it penetrate to the ultimate profundities. By means of an intui- 
tion thus informed by reason he investigates a whole series of 
psychic phenomena, such as dreams, memory, mental energy, the 
relation of body to mind and of brain to consciousness. His 
poiemic against idealism is less happy; at least it is not so pertinent 
as his polemic against a psychology modeled upon the natural 
sciences. Nevertheless he belongs among the foremost repre- 
sentatives of realistic psychology, of which we had esteemed ex- 
ponents in Germany even before him, such, for example, as 
Friedrich Nietzsche and Wilhelm Dilthey. 


III 


We shall now consider a series of publications which form, so 
to speak, an application of this realistic psychology of character 
to a specific subject-matter, viz., to the field of economics. We 
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may mention first the very clever and suggestive work of Franz 
Eulenberg, enlarged from an address which he delivered as Rector 
Magnificus of the Handels-Hochschule in Berlin. This work is 
entitled Phantasie und Wille des wirtschaftenden Menschen. 
The author advances a variety of illuminating reflections to combat 
the thesis that the present-day is espoused wholly to the under- 
standing and is pledged to mechanization and rationalization. 
Imagination and will have their place in contemporary philosophy 
and signify important creative forces for our present-day scheme 
of life. He justifies this contention by a graphic description of 
four chief forms of economic life, the farmer, the mechanic, the 
merchant, and the industrial entrepreneur. He shows that the 
existence and progress of economic arrangements require not 
only intelligence but also capacity for imagination and strength 
of will, and he concludes by showing that even the most highly 
rationalized economic system, and a planned economy apparently 
altogether mechanized, will still require the codperation of emo- 
tional forces. 

The severe strain to which the existing economic order has been 
subjected has directed attention anew to the presuppositions of 
our economic life, sometimes from a philosophical and sometimes 
from an historical or sociological point of view. Both standpoints 
are united in an excellent book by Arthur Salz, professor at 
Heidelberg, called Macht und Wirtschaft: Ein Beitrag zur Er- 
kenntnis des Wesens der kapitalistischen Wirtschaftsverfassung.* 
Max Weber stands sponsor for this book, and following the bril- 
liant example set by him, the author exhibits the irrational foun- 
dations of a capitalist economic and social system. He discusses 
the difficulties in the relation between the state and the ecoromic 
order and goes deeply into the problems that arise from this 
relation. He examines the philosophical presumptions of capi- 
talism and the discrepancies of a sociological and economic kind 
in which it issues. Especially noteworthy are the concluding re- 
marks on the relation between economic forces and other cultural 
values. Salz weighs the possibility of “ ennobling ” the economic, 
that is, of reconciling the egoism of commerce with the ethical 
genius in civilization. 

18 Tiaibingen, Verlag J. C. B. Mohr. 

14 Leipzig, Verlag B. G. Teubner. 
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Certainly the most impressive example of characterology as 
applied to the economic order and to the whole science of economic 
life is the valuable work of Werner Sombart, professor in the 
University of Berlin. Sombart already possesses a great repu- 
tation, even in the United States. The book referred to is en- 
titled Die drei Nationalékonomien: Geschichte und System der 
Lehre von der Wirtschaft.“ A lively controversy is now going 
on in Germany about the principles of economics, about its pro- 
cedures, its methods, and its nature and value as a science; we 
need not go into the reasons for this disagreement here. Sombart 
is chagrined because opinion is so hazy about the principles of his 
subject, and his book is designed to do away with this confusion. 
He classifies the superfluity of economic theories and systems into 
three main types, which he calls respectively the normative or 
metaphysical, the systematic or naturalistic, and the interpretative 
or social. The first two types he rejects with a number of 
suggestive comments; the principal part of his book falls in its 
third section, which presents the interpretative economics and 
supplies the proof that the subject belongs neither to ethics nor 
to natural science but to the social sciences. The kind of know- 
ledge which economics provides is for the most part interpretation 
(Verstehen), and Sombart points out the service rendered by 
Dilthey and his school in representing the creation and application 
of specific forms and types of interpretation as the distinguishing 
feature of the social sciences. The book has one weakness: it does 
not provide in the concrete and in detail the specific types of 
interpretation required for a knowledge of economic arrange- 
ments. It is an excellent discussion of the principles of economic 
science but it lacks the application and elaboration of them in 
detail. 

I may refer here to a book which makes a fruitful use of so- 
ciological character-study in the explanation of a particular social 
phenomenon, viz., the Platonic Academy. This is the work of 
Paul Ludwig Landsberg, privatdozent at Bonn, Wesen und Be- 
deutung der Platonischen Akademie: Eine erkenntnissoziologische 
Untersuchung.*® Landsberg shows that Plato stood in a very 


15 Miinchen, Verlag von Dunker and Humblct. 
16 Bonn, Verlag von Friedrich Cohen. 
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close relation to his native city and consequently to a particular 
cultura! community. He is a lawgiver for Athens, and his legis- 
lation is developed under the influence of his aristocratic parentage 
and as an outgrowth of his personal membership in the puritanical, 
Doric-conservative sect of the Pythagoreans. He created the 
Socratic myth for the purpose of founding his Academy and of 
providing the ideal basis for the educational movement arising 
from it. The distinguishing feature of the Platonic community, 
according to Landsberg, is not a codperative effort at scientific 
research or philosophical speculation, but the desire to contribute 
to man’s religious well-being and his salvation. Accordingly, he 
affiliates Plato’s Academy to the Greek mystery-cults which had 
preserved their vitality as part of the popular religion. Plato’s 
philosophy undoubtedly stands in intimate relation with social 
life; it is by no means a pure theory existing, so to speak, in an 
exclusively intellectual realm without historical connections. Em- 
phasis upon this relationship of Plato to the life of his time gives 
vitality to our picture of the Platonic philosophy and shows that 
it, like all forms of idealism, has characteristically a realistic bent. 


IV 


It might be supposed that the tendency toward realism would 
have, or might have had, as its consequence, a preference for 
Aristotle over Plato. Such an expectation, however, would not 
be in accord with the facts. So far as activity with Greek 
philosophy is concerned, that dealing with Plato far exceeds that 
which has to do with Aristotle. In connection with this there goes 
naturally the interest in Plato’s teacher, Socrates. An attractive 
and instructive presentation of this revolutionary figure in the 
history of philosophy is given by Constantin Ritter, professor at 
Tiibingen, in his book entitled, Sokrates..* This work is the 
product of a brilliant mastery of material, and what constitutes 
its chief interest and its chief scholarly value is its encyclopedic 
assemblage and use of all the sources upon which our knowledge 
of the noteworthy figure of Socrates in any way depends. Pos- 
sibly the book might impart semewhat more vividness to the figure 
of Socrates, but in any case this is a task which belongs more to 
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the poet than to the historian of philosophy. I am thinking of 
the sublimity of the picture which August Strindberg draws of 
the character and fate of Socrates in his story, Der Halbkreis von 
Athen.** Among philosophers noné has understood the world- 
historic significance embodied in the character and mission of 
Socrates better or more profoundly than Plato, whose philosophy 
would be impossible apart from his association with Socrates. 

Plato’s philosophy continues to exert its influence in the present 
with undiminished vigor. Its main features have been presented 
in a comprehensive survey by Constantin Ritter in Die Kernge- 
danken der Platonischen Philosophie.° This is an abridgment of 
the points developed a few years ago in the author’s exhaustive 
two-volume work on Plato, sein Leben, seine Schriften, seine 
Lehre.*® Ritter presents all the essential points and articles of 
Plato’s philosophy both accurately and skillfully. The exposition 
covers Plato’s theory of knowledge and ontology, his logic, his 
ethics and politics, his esthetics and his theology; it provides an 
admirable text-book and offers a reliable, though not a novel, 
picture of Plato drawn upon the principles of a rigorous philo- 
logical method. Ritter’s method belongs to the older type of 
philology and diverges characteristically from the newer forms of 
Platonic interpretation, as these are represented, for example, by 
Julius Stenzel and Paul Friedlander on the one hand and by the 
group centering about Stefan George on the other. The figure of 
Plate in its totality is a continued stimulus to exploration, and 
similarly particular dialogues continually solicit new commentary. 
A high type of unexceptionable scholarship, fruitful and long- 
continued industry, and penetrating interpretation, is exemplified 
by the work of the Dutch scholar (published in German) B. J. H. 
Ovink, Professor of philosophy at Utrecht, Philosophische Er- 
klérung der Platonischen Dialoge Meno und Hippias Minor.** 
The problems with whose treatment in these dialogues an inter- 
preter must grapple «re at once ancient and modern; that is to say, 
they are eternal. Ovink has succeeded in clearing up the general 
course of the argument and in elucidating the meaning of the 

13 In his Historische Miniaturen. 
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dialogues, and by his commentary, which takes up the major part 
of his space, he has clarified and explained the problems peculiar 
to the dialogues treated. He makes his readers active collaborators 
in these discussions, the content of which has lost nothing of its 
actual validity. 

Vv 


How strongly the current sets toward realism is evident from a 
significant document recently pubi. 4 by the Berlin puilosopher 
Nicolai Hartmann under the title, Zum Problem der Realitatsgege- 
benheit. This book is the outcome of an important address which 
Hartmann delivered before the general meeting of the Kant- 
Gesellschaft on May 28, 1931. The address was then enlarged 
and issued with twenty-three contributions by those who took part 
in the discussion before the Kant-Gesellschaft.2* Hartmann ar- 
gues that, from the standpoint of idealism, there can be no con- 
vincing proof of reality. Reference to the object and to reality is 
“ imbedded in a multitude of other primary relationships ” which 
wholly transcend the typical act of knowledge. Primary data do 
not lie in the field of knowledge. This field, within which reality 
is given and presented, is controlled by a series of “ emotional 
acts’, and Hartmann’s chief problem is therefore to investigate 
and define the nature and power of these emotional acts by which 
we are assured of reality. Even though all data are presented in 
the form of phenomena, we have to recognize that phenomena 
refer to something beyond themselves, that is, to something which 
is nota phenomenon. Accordingly, Hartmann speaks emphatically 
of a transcendence of phenomena and in such transcendence he 
finds the basis for the new realism and for the tendency toward 
ontology. This transcendence forces itself upon us because, and 
in so far as, we experience persons and things outside and beyond 
ourselves which affect us, from which we “ suffer”, which deter- 
mine us and influence our wills, and in accordance with which we 
must regulate our conduct. Every man, moreover, stands in a 
specific situation which he has not himself produced and with 
which he has to reckon and come to terms. All these influences 
are immediate and vital in their nature and involve a reference to 


22 Philosophische Vortrige, No. 32, published by the Kant-Gesellschaft, Berlin, 
Pan-Verlagsgesellschaft. 
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reality which is beyond the theoretical. The very active and valu- 
able discussion of Hartmann’s address, under the direction of the 
author of the present article, was shared by a large number of 
well-known philosophers, both from Germany and other countries, 
since the attendance at this session of the Kant-Gesellschaft was 
unusually large. 

The tendency in the direction of realism and ontology will 
doubtless have a strong and a favorable influence upon the general 
movement toward metaphysics which has been going on in Ger- 
many for the last twenty years. Indeed, what would become of 
philosophy, if it should give up trying to satisfy the urge to 
metaphysics? An example of the impulse, controlled by rigorous 
criticism, to venture into the mysterious and alluring land of 
metaphysics is to be found in a book by Robert Reininger, pro- 
fessor at the University of Vienna, Metaphysik der Wirklich- 
keit.* For Reininger metaphysics means a theory of the ultimate 
and most general principles which are common to all fields. He 
distinguishes three such fields, that of being, of knowledge, and of 
value. At the same time he insists that the universality of its 
problem must not betray metaphysics into an empty conceptual 
formalism. Philosophy always has its eyes fixed upon the abso- 
lutely complete and universal, but it must nevertheless observe 
the relationship to ‘reality’. This reality is given immediately 
to the philosopher in the experience of the self. Of this he must 
always be iindful and must make it clear that every sensuous 
phenome:...:, and every intellectual sr moral or esthetic fact, 
obtains its reality only from its bearing upon the thinking and 
knowing ego. In particular, the philosopher’s relation to this 
nodal point of the world is different from the psychologist’s. 
In the flux of experience the philosopher is capable of becoming 
aware of the eternal now and of the eternal conformity to law 
which are manifested in the creative labor of the metaphysical ego. 
It is this capacity which makes him “a metaphysical man”, and 
this sense for the eterr-! amid the temporal is the true meta- 
physical experience. Re ager’s work gives a profound and 
genuinely philosophical interpretation of this “step out of time 
into eternity”, and is therefore itself a real bit of metaphysics. 


28 Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumiiller, Universitats-Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
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He does not neglect, however, to develop a critique of those forms 
of thought by which the human spirit achieves the metaphysical 
conquest of reality. These forms of thought and the realm in 
which they belong we are accustomed to describe as the forms and 
the realm of truth. Very properly, therefore, at the center of 
this metaphysics there stands a pivotal chapter investigating “ The 
Realm of Truth”. 

The tendency toward realism frequently manifests itself in Ger- 
many as a tendency toward a philosophy of life. For life is taken 
to signify the essence of all that can possess the true value of 
reality. But how is this realist philosophy of life related to an 
idealist philosophy of reason? For in philosophy it is hardly pos- 
sible to deny idealism altogether or to leave it out of account. The 
connecting link between these two types of philosophy is the ex- 
press nature of dialectic, which, when developed as a dialectical 
philosophy, attempts the mediation of both types and their syn- 
thesis in a third and higher type. My own books, if I may men- 
tion them here, have this end in view, both the volume on Geist 
und Welt der Dialektik ** and my recently published Erkenntnis- 
theorie.* Especially in the concluding chapter of the latter I have 
developed the possibility and the propriety of a dialectical theory 
of truth and a dialectical metaphysics and philosophy. Such a 
position may be called either an “ idealist-realist dialecticism ” or a 
“ dialectical ideal-realism ”. Very close to such a dialectical philo- 
sophy stands the welcome work of Kurt Leese, privatdozent in 
philosophy in the University ot Hamburg, Die Krisis und Wende 
der christlichen Geistes: Studien zum anthropologischen und theo- 
logischen Problem der Lebensphilosophie.** Ludwig Klages, to 
whom we referred above, the well-known metaphysician and ex- 
ponent of characterology, has described this contrast between two 
types of philosophy as an opposition between the “ logocentric ” 
and the “ biocentric”. Leese canvasses this contrast and tries to 
get beyond it by means of dialectic. It is true that he tends to put 
the stronger emphasis upon the philosophy of life, eulogizing such 
representatives of this movement as Max Scheler, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, and Ludwig Klages. He opposes what he calls the 

24 Berlin, Pan-Verlag. 
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monism of rationalism and biologism and points to a dialectical 
union of life and spirit. The title of his book is to be explained 
by the fact that he sees, or fears, hopeless ruin for Christianity 
because it has delivered itself over one-sidedly and dogmatically 
to an idealism, spiritualism, and logicism alien to life and reality. 
Christianity is threatened with downfall unless in its philosophy 
and metaphysics it finds a point of contact with the creative forces 
of life. Leese’s work is valuable also for its thorough treatment 
of a whole series of philosophers belonging to the irrationalist and 
biocentric tendency, such as Jakob Gohme, Friedrich Christoph 
Oetinger (1702-1782), Johann Georg Hamann, Ernst Moritz 
Arndt (1769-1860), Carl Gustav Carus (1789-1869), Joseph 
Gorres (1776-1848), Johann Jakob Bachofen (1815-1887), as 
well as Nietzsche, Bergson, Simmel, Scheler, Klages, and others. 
In recent times the dialectic philosophy has spread so rapidly 
and has gathered so many adherents that a monograph devoted to 
it has become possible. This is the acute and judicious work of 
Siegfried Marck, professor of philosophy at Breslau, entitled Die 
Déialektik in der Philosophie der Gegenwart." Marck treats first 
the critical opponents of dialectic, especially Heinrich Rickert and 
Emil Lask, but his results show that even these thinkers show 
strong dialectical tendencies. The current in the direction of 
dialectic from Hegel on is especially evident from the system of 
Richard Kroner, whose two-volume book Von Kant zu Hegel, as 
well as the large work on Selbstverwirklichung des Geistes, Prole- 
gomena sur Kulturphilosophie,** is reviewed. Among the repre- 
sentatives of “ existential dialectic” we meet especially Martin 
Heidegger, as well as Kierkegaard, Barth, Tillich, and Grisebach. 
Marck distinguishes two forms of dialectic, as I did in my Dialek- 
tik: critical and speculative dialectic and epistemological and 
metaphysico-ontological dialectic. As representatives of critical 
dialectic he describes, among others, Jonas Cohn, Richard Honigs- 
wald, and Bruno Bauch; as representatives of an ontological and 
realistic view of dialectic he describes Heidegger again and also 
Ernst Troeltsch and the Catholic thinkers, Erich Przywara and 
Peter Wust. As representatives of a twofold view of dialectic 
—one uniting both a methodological and an ontological meaning 


27 Tiibingen, Verlag J. C. B. Mohr. 
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of metaphysics—he describes Georg Simmel, Paul Natorp, Arthur 
Liebert, and Nicolai Hartmann. 

Naturally the whole of our present-day metaphysics is not dia- 
lectical. We have other forms of metaphysics, though these have 
fallen somewhat into the background, which are contrasted with 
dialectical metaphysics in respect to a certain one-sidedness. To 
these most divergent forms of present-day metaphysics the pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Halle, Paul Menzer, has devoted an instruc- 
tive monograph, Deutsche Metaphysik der Gegenwart.” He 
treats those forms of metaphysics which arise out of a relation to 
biology (especially Hans Driesch), and follows this up with a dis- 
cussion of the combination of metaphysics and psychology in 
Wilhelm Stern’s personalism. According to him Nicolai Hart- 
mann and Arthur Liebert are less concerned with the construction 
of metaphysics than with its critical foundations, while the meta- 
physics of Max Scheler and Martin Heidegger, like that of Paul 
Tillich, aims to provide not merely a critical foundation but also a 
complete and fully elaborated philosophy of existence. 

What direction progress will take on the whole cannot of course 
be precisely foretold. At the same time, the tendency toward 
ontology, toward existentialism and realism, can run its course 
successfully only if idealism is taken up into its development. This 
remark applies to idealism in two aspects, first, as an epistemologi- 
cal foundation for metaphysics which, without such a foundation, 
would become merely 2 dogmatism of the pre-Kantian sort; and 
second, as speciiiative idealism devoted to exhibiting and confirm- 
ing the undeniable share that mind has in the structure of reality. 
Thus we must achieve a synthesis of idealism and realism, and I 
at least must believe that this synthesis will take the form of dialec- 
tic and will lead to a dialectical philosophy. For in a dialectic of 
this sort the idealist and the realist modes of thought, and the 
idealist and the realist aspects of reality, will receive their just dues. 


ARTHUR LIEBERT 
UNIversity oF BERLIN 


29 Berlin, Verlag von E. S. Mittler und Sohn. 
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DISCUSSION 
THE VEIL OF SPACE 


I 


HERE are different notions of space. I am co:cerned with the 

space of ‘common sense’ as it is revealed to perception. It will 
be called perceptual space or the space-panorama, for it is given to the 
senses pictorially, as a configuration of the surrounding events. The 
minimum interpretation of this panorama is that it exemplifies simul- 
taneity. One has an intuitive awareness of simultaneity in apprehend- 
ing at once the different parts of the body. The extension of the 
appearance of contemporaneous entities beyond the frame of one’s 
body is the essence of space. Thus ‘space’ means that there are 
events not only ‘here’ (i.¢., coinciding with the observer) but also 
‘there’ (i.e., beyond the observer) and these events are simultaneous 
to one another. Simultaneity is constitutive of space because it deter- 
mines the unique nature of the separation between the events ‘here’ 
and ‘there’. Unless the separation between events is at the same 
moment, it need not mean space; it may be a purely temporal interval. 
The unique nature of spatial externality of events depends on the fact 
that they are (unlike the events separated by time) presented together 
at the same instant. 

It is this double function of space, uniting and separating, that 
makes doubtful the consistency of its conception. Spatial unification 
is a peculiar connectedness which seems to be incompatible with the 
externality of events, since it is different from interaction (either 
physical or mental), which is the connection between independent 
agents. To realize that space does not imply interaction, consider a 
distance extending far beyond the range of a most powerful telescope. 
Entities at such a ‘superastronomical’ distance may or may not be 
subtly acting upon us. But if they are not—and for all practical pur- 
poses of our existence they are not influencing us—then they would 
belong to a different universe altogether except for being comprised 
by the same space. Thus it is space that prevents the universe from 
splitting into many isolated worlds ; but, then, its externalizing function 
becomes hardly intelligible. 

The conclusion from these considerations, that space is unlikely to 
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be physically real, is to a great <xtent supported by the theory of 
relativity, as will be shown in the next section. But the lack of phys- 
ical reality need not destroy the pragmatic significance of space. In 
fact it is easy to see that space gives a pictorial expression to the 
unifying tendency of the mind. The craving for all-comprehensiveness 
is translated into the language of space as ubiquity. Of course, there 
are daring attempts, such as Leibniz’s, to maintain the plurality of 
worlds by denying the reality of space. Yet, in order to appease the 
pragmatic craving for a unifying scheme, one-one correspondence or 
harmony between these worlds has to be assumed. But this formal 
correspondence fails to account for the universal conviction that social 
interaction is a fact. Its failure is instructive in indicating—as nega- 
tive instances do—the kind of ‘reality’ which space must have. It 
must be a picture illustrating the possibility of social transaction. As 
an anti-atomistic perspective it is symbolic of the way out from the 
solitary confinement. 
II 


The anti-relativist argues that since the whole world is not confined 
to his body it must exist now elsewhere. There must be an instan- 
taneous cross-section of the whole of the physical world; and this 
means absolute simultaneity.t_ The relativist’s answer is not the denial 
of that cross-section which is the ‘now’ for some observer, but the 
assertion that because of the finite velocity of light the ‘now’ does 
not coincide with his ‘seen-now’, which is the perceptual space and 
which, in the belief of a naive observer, presents the events that are 
simultaneous to one another. Also the ‘now’ of that observer is by 


1A vigorous attack on the relativist’s conception of simultaneity was made by 
Professor Lovejoy in THe Journat or PuiLosopny, Nov., 1930. His intricate 
arguments are collected around two major points. First, simultaneity does not 
depend on the distance between events and “two distant events, therefore, may 
be simultaneous in precisely the same sense as two immediately adjacent events ”. 
Second, “it is not true ... that simultaneity at a distance is necessarily un- 
verifiable”. With regard to the first point I believe that the contrast of rela- 
tivity is, primarily, that of coincidence and simultaneity at a distance (regardless 
of whether the distance is great or short). It is true that for all practical 
purposes proximity is treated as if it were coincidence, but theoretically only the 
data of the same locus (brain?) are directly given as simultaneous. Of course, 
coincidence is a concept involving its own difficulties (vide the Quantum Theory), 
but for all calculations on the astronomical scale it need not be analyzed. It is 
sufficient that its meaning, viz., togetherness ‘here’, is different from the mean- 
ing of simultaneity at a distance, viz., togetherness both ‘here’ and ‘there’. 
Comments on Lovejoy’s second point will be found in the Addendum to this 
Paper. 
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no means unique; another observer moving past the first would have, 
at the place of their momentary encounter, a ‘now’ of his own which 
is an entirely different cross-section of the physical universe (though 
both observers would have the same ‘seen-now’); and, in general, 
there is an indefinite number of possible cross-sections.2 Now it is 
because motion is relative and, therefore, no one of these observers 
should claim to be absolutely stationary that there is no objective 
reason whatsoever for selecting one of the many cross-sections as 
representing the absolute now of the whole physical world. The now 
does not exist because there are many ‘nows’. This answer is, in 
my judgment, satisfactory. But I think it is likely to be interpreted 
in a sense which attributes to the perceptual space an undeserved 
physical reality. That the now relative to some observer partakes to 
a certain extent of physical reality may be conceded. For, though it 
is not perceptible, it is a cross-section of the physical four-dimensional 
manifold; it would have the complete reality of a fact, being a system 
of relations between certain ‘loci’ of space-time, if it were not de- 
pendent on the standpoint of the observer concerned. Not so with the 
seen-now. It could not be a cross-section through space-time, because, 
if it were, it would give an instantaneous picture of loci which are at 
different distances from the observer. But in view of the finite ve- 
locity of light it should be impossible to perceive at the same moment 
places at various distances. The fact that the more distant the place is 
the more removed to the past is the event there does not solve the 
difficulty. For, whether or not it took time for a message from a 
distant occurrence to reach the observer, once the message is received 
the field of sight of the observer must spread back to where the event 
occurred with an infinite speed, or else it could not hold the locus of that 
distant event simultaneously with the loci at close range. The physical 
principle of finite speed can be upheld only by denying that a message 
from a distance shows the actual spot of the distant event. The 
message can only represent it and all that we perceive is this repre- 
sentation here, i.e. where the observer is. In so far as such repre- 
sentations of distant events may be properly called the content of the 
observer’s mind, it is clear that the seen-now is a mental picture. This 
conclusion—that the panorama of space is mental, while the physical 
reality is non-spatial—traverses the common dictum that mind, unlike 
the physical reality, is non-spatial. That space is mental does not mean 
that there is no physical reality which might to a certain extent corre- 

2 For the explanation of the distinction between ‘now’ and ‘seen-now’ cf. 
Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, pp. 36 ff. 
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spond to it. But if there is any correspondence the corresponding 
physical reality is itself non-spatial. In other words, the correspond- 
ence is of a symbolic nature. 

The non-spatial nature of the physical reality underlying the pano- 
rama of space is revealed by comparing two kinds of space—the 
‘actual’ space of our existence and the ‘illusory’ space of fictions, 
dreams and visions. Perceptually these two kinds of space seem to 
have no difference. When I dream I have no suspicion that the space 
of my dreams is a deception. Nor is it true that the two kinds of 
space belong to entirely separated realms of life, although it is true 
that ordinarily the life of wakefulness is separated from the life of 
dreams. Sometimes, when sleep does not overcome one suddenly, but 
through a gradually growing drowsiness, the space of actuality blends 
in with the space of dreams imperceptibly. Stili more definitely the 
intrusion of one kind of space into the other is apparent in cases of 
stereoscopic visions, images of the mirror, and fictitious scenes. Thus 
the stereoscopic relief and the recession of images in the mirror are 
discovered on the plane surface of actuality, and yet do not coincide 
with it, since they retain their own dimension of depth. Again, I am 
sitting at my desk and am facing the wall, yet I succeed in visualizing 
myself as playing on the tennis-court. I see figures moving on the 
court and they are spatially related to each other and to myself. In 
short, they make up a spatial picture and yet I should be at a loss to 
determine how this vision is connected with the sight of my room. 
The two sights seem to be disconnected, yet the first somehow intrudes 
upon the second. This peculiar relationship between the pictures of 
perception and of imagination cannot be spatial, because they both 
possess the same spatial characteristics. It is an expression of their 
difference in relation to actuality. The ‘illusory’ space is like the 
cast-off skin of a snake—it is empty; while the ‘actual’ space is like 
the snake itself—it is full of life. Only, the reality which filis up 
the ‘actual’ space cannot be itself spatial. Otherwise the difference 
between the two kinds would again vanish. 

It is easy to see how the ‘illusory’ space, unlike the ‘actual’, fails 
to be useful in all transactions of actuality. The spatial configurations 
of the ‘illusory’ space do not allow of metrical specification. Nor 
does the ‘illusory’ space present a field of orderly interaction between 
one entity and others. To take an illustration, I see Hamlet standing 
before me in the space of my imagination. Yet I cannot touch him 
with my hand. And this is not only because my hand belongs to the 
different space of actuality. I have even no imaginary means to de- 
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termine the location of the figure Hamlet. Even if I conceive an 
imaginary measure I cannot use it actually in this realm of imagina- 
tion; hence the distance of Hamlet from me is indeterminable. On 
the contrary, the distance of an actual object is determinable; not by 
an immediate inspection (in this the space of actuality does not differ 
from the ‘illusory’ kind), but by the indirect determination of meas- 
urement. In measuring one gets hold of the measuring stick and 
handling it directly or indirectly (i.e. by different measuring devices) 
reaches the object (of which the distance is in question). It is the 
getting hold and reaching that differentiate the actual space. In the 
last resort the difference between an actual and an imaginary spatial 
object, a chair say, amounts to this: I can move to and sit down on the 
actual chair, but the chair of my imagination keeps the same distance 
from me regardless of whether I move or not. Figures of space may 
appear in all kinds of space; but in the actual space these figures are 
orderly related to each other and to the observer. Their relations are 
determinable and measurable, because they illustrate the objects which 
may be reached and handled by the observer. They are grouped 
around the center, where the observer is, in concentric regions of 
various proximity, thus picturing the degrees of accessibility of the 
corresponding objects. Those regions which come to the fore of the 
perspective indicate an impending coincidence; those which are re- 
moved to the background are symbolic of a greater difficulty of access. 
Thus the panorama of the actual space maps out the range of the 
observer’s efficiency over his neighborhood.* 

That this power is actually exercised, i.e., that the spatial promise 
of an eventual contact is often fulfilled, does not make space any less 
mental. In the first place, though there is a correspondence between 
a certain locus of space and the event of contact, it is only using a 
metaphor that we speak of locating the event in space. The contact 
of agents, being their coincidence, is really the annihilation of spatial 
separation, and thus is a manifestation of physical reality which is 

8 This may be illustrated by the fact that the distinct species of actual space 
differ because of expressing different ranges of one’s efficiency. They are func- 
tions of different organs of sense, and each organ reveals its own range of 
possible interactions with the surroundings. When I look at a sculpture I may 
feel a desire to touch it. Now if I touch it I shift from the visual to the 
tactual space of perception. Immediately I discover new spatial values; my 
fingers reveal to me sinuosities and cavities which were veiled in the space of 
sight. So the space of touch may allow for a subtler discrimination. And this, 
leading to a better appreciation of the work of art, increases the range of 
artistic efficiency. 
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non-spatial. Secondly, the correspondence between the points of space 
and the eventual contacts means the possibility of interactions and not 
their inevitable actuality. And even this possibility is not unrestricted. 
Let me illustrate. Being a good marksman I shoot at a distant enemy 
and I know that he is done with unless he moves. But the perception 
of the flash of my gun may save his life if it makes him bend in 
time. This does not mean that the perception of the flash failed in 
symbolizing danger. On the contrary, if he avoided death, it was 
because he knew that the flask symbolized death unless he would 
interfere. 

Now we know from the book of Jonah (Ch. 3) that the purpose of 
a prophecy is not to be fulfilled. So the perceptual space is prophetic 
of the surrounding dangers in the sense of being a warning which may 
be used in avoiding them. It is the physical reality of change, the 
introduction of time, which interferes with the one-one correspondence 
between the figures of space and the events of contact. This is one 
reason why there can be no adequate account of the facts of the 
physical world until space and time are amalgamated. 


Ill 


It remains to explain how interaction, being a social affair, is possible 
under the conditiviis sketched above. It is clear that there is no 
interaction with one’s ‘contemporaries ’.4 What an agent contemplates 
at a distance as being now-there is really a message from the past, 
which is now-here. But this message is indicative of a possible 
contact between the percipient and what is perceived. Accordingly, 
coexistence of agents is defined by a reference to their possible coin- 
cidence in the future, not by an actual transaction at a distance in the 
present. Communication between coexistent agents is possible only 
by means of a message. An agent sends a message to posterity in 
anticipation that it will be received.® Of course, the sender is never 
satisfied unless he is sure that the authorship of his message will be 
recognized ; and that is possible only if his scheme of relations between 
events is the same as the scheme in the hands of posterity. The 

4 It must be kept in mind that ‘contemporary’ is a relative term. 

5 The recognition of this fact throws an additional light on the nature of the 
instinctive desire of all human beings to leave their memory with posterity. This 
aspiration would not be quite intelligible if we cauld directly act upon our con- 
temporaries. But in the absence of direct transaction with contemporaries the 
desire to send a n.essage to the future is a natural expression for the need of 
communication with others. 
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system of Euclid’s geometry was a scheme supposedly invariant be- 
tween the different perceptual perspectives of the agents. But Euclid 
left time out of account. So his geometry failed on the problem of 
the measurement of spatio-temporal separation between events. His 
space is now replaced by the space-time which is a metrical system. 
This space-time also has the advantage of being truly invariant; it 
cannot be upset by changes occurring in the world because time is 
confined within the scheme. Because time is included the terms of 
relations in the four-dimensional system can be set in one-one corre- 
spondence with all events in the world (or, more exactly, with the 
descriptions of all events). Thus space-time, unlike space alone, ex- 
presses the physical reality in giving a comprehensive account of it. 
But it must be emphasized that this adequate account is not reached 
by mere extension of the notion of perceptual space. On the con- 
trary, the comprehensive vision is attained by erasing the images of 
the panoramic view. For the limitations of space are inherent in its 
pictorial nature. A picture is always relative to some standpoint. 
The extension of one’s efficiency beyond the range of one’s perspective 
necessitates a scheme which is purely conceptual. The space-time 
separation between events cannot be pictured; being essentially dif- 
ferent from spatial separation it finds only a symbolic expression. 
It is sometimes wrong to look for a model explaining nature. Besides 
the language of images nature speaks the language of facts; these are 
the conceivable relations between events. 


ADDENDUM 


In his refutation of the relativity of simultaneity Lovejoy ana- 
lyses Einstein’s discussion of the disagreement between the passenger 
in the moving train and the observer on the track about the simul- 
taneity of two light-signals at the points A and B, between which 
the ‘stationary’ observer is mid-way at the moment when the pas- 
senger flashes past him. I think Lovejoy m kes an important ob- 
servation that, if the passenger judges these signals to be in succes- 
sion, the relativist should not explain this judgment by the motion 
of the train towards the ray of light coming from B and away from 
the ray of light coming from A, unless the principle of the invariant 
velocity of light is given up. Such an explanation could be expected 
from the point of view of the man on the track, who is unsophisticated 
in the matters of relativity; he would ‘correct’ the passenger’s judg- 
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ment for the velocity of the train.* But Lovejoy’s conclusion that 
because of the invariant velocity of light both the ‘stationary’ and 
the ‘moving’ observer will receive the signals as simultaneous does 
not follow. It would follow if the signals were sent simultaneously 
not only relatively to the man on the track but also relatively to the 
passenger, and this cannot be granted without assuming absolute 
simultaneity. But, he says, if both observers “did disagree in the 
case supposed . . . the fact would have no significance, since the two 
observers would be talking about different things . . . ; the one would 
be judging about events occurring at A and B, the other about events 
occurring at At and B'” (A‘* and B? are two points on the train such 
that the passenger is midway between them). The answer to this 
consideration is that even if the observers talk about two different 
pairs of events (which is not necessarily so because the passenger may 
talk about A and B invariably associating them with A’ and B*), 
they would talk virtually about the same pair of events, since Lovejoy 
himself grants that when the signal is given at A this point virtually 
coincided with A’, and when the signal is given at B the latter virtually 
coincides with B*. The disagreement between the observers is about 
the simultaneity of the two ‘whens’. And the relativity of simul- 
taneity follows from the fact that they are both right. For the 
experimentally verifiable data, which they could have, are as follows. 
Both signals flashed at an equal distance from each observer, because 
the man on the track was then (and remained) midway between A 
and B, while the passenger was then (and remained) midway between 
A’ and B*. But the first observer received the signals simultaneously, 
whereas they arrived to the second in succession. Both observers 
knew that they were in relative motion and they should have known 
(if versed in relativity) that this motion had no effect on the speed 
of transmission of the signals. Therefore they should infer that the 
signals were sent simultaneously relatively to the one and in succession 
relatively to the other.‘ Of course, Lovejoy is right that this conclu- 
sion is “insufficient to justify the wholesale relativization of time”. 
But the wholesale relativization is inferred from certain physico- 

6 Though Einstein does not express himself on this point very clearly, I be- 


lieve that he meant the explanation to be given from the point of view of the 
observer on the track, for he says that it is “considered with reference to the 


railway embankment ”’. 

t The question when must the observers be midway between the light-signals 
(on which, according to Lovejoy, the argument depends) is thus seen not to be 
significant. One observer is always midway between A and B, the other between 
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mathematical considerations, and not from the case of the passenger 
and the man on the track, which is only an illustration (in popular 
books on relativity) of the relativity of simultaneity when two systems 
are in uniform rectilinear motion. Instead of refuting the physico- 
mathematical considerations, Lovejoy offers two comments to the 
effect that absolute simultaneity is tacitly assumed vy the relativists 
themselves. First, absolute simultaneity is assumed in the notion of 
the uniform propagation of light, because this notion involves the 
concept of time-interval, which presupposes the distinction between 
successiveness and non-successiveness, i.¢., simultaneity. This com- 
ment is hardly convincing when one observes that non-successiveness 
need not mean simultaneity. For example ‘i a single process of 
change the events which succeed one another are themselves non- 
successive without being necessarily accompanied by other events. 
Second, the very assertion of relative motion between two observers 
must imply, according to Lovejoy, that they have existed for a common 
‘while’, during which the events on both systems were in one-one 
correspondence, and this means absolute simultaneity. But he fails 
to realize that this correspondence is not unique; the observers on 
each system would set the events in correspondence according to their 
own notion of simultaneity. His contention that while the observers 
were in relative motion they must have existed for the same time 
would be convincing if it were not ambiguous. It may be clarifying 
to consider the motion of a body as a track (world-line) in the field 
of space-time. Now, when the tracks in space are concerned, it is 
obvious that they may be different even if they terminate at the same 
end-points. An analogous difference of tracks in space-time is the 
record of the relative motion of diverse bodies. The ‘proper’ time 
of each body is an expression of its track. Since the tracks of the 
observers (in relative motion) are different, they do not exist for the 
same time. From this ‘proper’ time the relativists distinguish the 
‘physical’ time, which each observer attributes to the other moving 
relatively to him. The ‘ physical’ time thus accounts for their common 
‘while ’.® 
A. UsHENKo 
THe UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN 

8 For ano. ‘er refutation of Lovejoy’s arguments cf. E. B. McGilvary, ‘ Dia- 
lectical Arguments against Relative Simultaneity ’, Tue JournaL or PutLosorny, 
1931. 
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THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 


ISCUSSIONS of science and religion usually center about the 

question how the growth of science is affecting religious be- 
liefs. But there is a more fundamental aspect of the ‘conflict’ pre- 
supposed in these discussions which would seem to deserve greater 
consideration than it has as yet received. The situation giving rise 
to the problem we have in mind is created by the fact that religion, in 
order to square itself with the challenging facts of science, has tended 
more and more to disavow its mystical character as a form of experi- 
ence existing in its own right and serving its own ends, and to conceive 
itself simply and solely as a ‘social gospel’. The question which this 
state of affairs presents to the mind of a thoughtful observer is whether 
religion, in making its peace with science on such terms, is not com- 
mitting itself to a career that must sooner or later culminate in its 
abandonment as an instrument of social control and in its final dis- 
appearance as a unique form of experience. Or, to define more sharply 
the issue involved, one must ask: By what logic is the ‘ social’ point of 
view with respect to religion, with its traditional confidence in the 
evolution of scientific techniques, to avoid the conclusion that religion 
will sooner or later find itself without a distinctive task and so be 
consigned to the scrap-heap of discredited and obsolete institutions ? 

The readiest reply to this question, no doubt, would be a plea of 
non sequitur. Granting that the function of religion in relation to 
social control is one that is being increasingly cared for by secular 
techniques, it does not follow, it might be said, that religion must 
some day be set aside. For, it might be argued, however desirable 
its ultimate replacement by the practical arts would seem to be, this 
is an eventuality that is not likely to occur for the simple reason that 
religion cannot be pushed off the stage of human action. And it must 
be conceded that religion is in a strategic position for defending itself 
against the encroachments of the arts into its time-honored territories. 
Deeply rooted as it is in individual psychology, and reinforced by 
institutional sanctions, it could, were it so disposed, indefinitely prolong 
its dominion within the field of social control. Furthermore, evidence 
is not lacking that this sort of disposition has at times been uppermost 
within the conscience and councils of religion. 

But it is clear that such a disposition cannot be regarded as ex- 
pressive of the real intention of religion in so far as it conceives 
itself to be primarily an instrument of control. For in that case its 
dominant interest must be that of conserving values. And this interest, 
it would seem, would require that it surrender the control of a given 
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type of value upon the appearance within social practice of a non- 
religious technique capable of conserving that type of value more ef- 
fectively. All that would be required to motivate such a transfer of 
control, other things being equal, would be convincing evidence of the 
superior competency of the secular art in question. 

And, as a matter of fact, whether the conservation of values has 
been for historical religion an interest that was focal or one that was 
peripheral, whether it has been the result directly aimed at or the 
by-product of interests and activities otherwise motivated, or partly 
both, there has been a more or less constant tendency for the control 
exercised by the religious enterprise to be supplanted by secular types 
of control as these have appeared and proved themselves from time 
to time. For evidence of this one has only to consult the histories 
of those arts on which we have come to rely as the mainstays of 
social control. On the basis of such evidence, then, one must conclude 
that the obstruction religion is likely to offer to the encroachments of 
the secular arts is not sufficient reason for doubting that it must finally 
give way to secular controls if it is to be nothing more than a ‘ social 
gospel ’. 

A more plausible reason for postulating the permanence of religion 
as a form of social control might be seen in the fact that the evolution 
of the arts cannot always be expected to keep pace with the evolution 
of values. We live in a changing, growing world. In such a world, 
new values are constantly appearing in man’s experience. But the 
appropriate secular agencies for promoting these new values are not 
always at hand. And until such agencies are forthcoming we might 
seem to have no alternative to falling back upon religion for the time 
being as our only means of control. Thus it is, it might be said, that 
religion will never lose its social function. 

But would not such an argument overlook the real significance and 
the ultimate promise of scientific method as a technique for controlling 
all processes of control? Must we not suppose that the time will come 
when methods of research will have become so standardized and so 
perfected as to eliminate, for all practical purposes, the uncertainty 
and delay which now too often attend our efforts at devising instru- 
mentalities for promoting the realization of values? And if the 
promise of such an eventuality is implied in the very nature of scientific 
method, can we doubt that the days of a purely utilitarian religion 
are numbered ? 

It might be further contended, however, that the standardization and 
perfection of scientific method, to which we may doubtless look for- 
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ward, will always be more or less offset by the existence of social 
classes to whom its advantages will remain practically inaccessible, 
and that within these classes religion will continue to be relied on as 
the characteristic means of conserving values. Now it is true, of 
course, that the full benefits of scientific method in relation to possibili- 
ties of social control will not be realized until it has become completely 
socialized, that is, until its significance and use have been effectively 
grasped and exploited at every level of social life. And it is also true 
that this is a condition which is as yet far from being met. But is 
one justified in supposing that it is a condition which will never be 
met in the years to come? 

It is obvious that the socialization of science is itself a matter of 
social control. The problem involved, conceived in its simplest terms, 
is that of making an adequate use of scientific procedures in such 
elementary processes of control as education, eugenics, mental hygiene 
and the like. And who will presume to set the limits to what is in 
store for us along these lines? Faith in the scientific method as a 
generalized technique of control, then, would seem to carry with it 
a faith in the ultimate socialization of the more specific benefits of 
this method. But how can one who shares such a faith avoid the 
conclusion that if religion is to function primarily as a means of social 
adjustment, the time must come when it will be as superfluous and as 
obsolete for what we now recognize as the less intelligent strata of 
society as for its more intelligent members? 

As a rejoinder to the foregoing considerations, it might be pointed 
out that the usefulness of scientific method in relation to the possibili- 
ties of social control is after all not absolute, but only relative. It 
presupposes certain purposes and ends in whose behalf instruments of 
control are sought. If these purposes and ends are such as to be 
judged good or worth while, their furtherance by means of the prac- 
tical arts based on scientific methods is to be welcomed; otherwise not. 
But since the desirability of any control of values is conditioned by 
the presence within experience of value-norms whose status is not in 
question, but on the contrary must be taken for granted if technical 
operations are to proceed, must we not look elsewhere than to science 
for our basic means of social control? 

And where else than to religion shall we look for the means of 
supplying those insights and appreciations which define for us the ends 
worth striving for? Let us suppose, for example, that psychoanalysis 
will some day become so refined and perfected as really to be capable 
of doing what its devotees now claim for it in connection with the 
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cure of souls. Even so, will it ever supplant the Confessional, or 
rather, the religious potency back of the Confessional? Granting that 
the function of the priest would profit by a more scientific use of 
psychology, can we believe that the psychoanalyst will ever be able 
to dispense with the appreciations of the priest with respect to values? 
It is in connection with just these moral and spiritual insights that the 
ministrations of religion have been at their best. Here, if any where, 
faith in the gods and reliance on their aid have proved to be efficacious. 
On the other hand, it is in connection with the motivating factors in 
the pursuit of values that scientific controls have thus far produced 
the least noteworthy results. How, then, can we doubt that the uses 
of religion will persist, not indeed, in spite of the increasing efficiency 
of scientific techniques, but rather because of it and because of its 
essentially relative and limited worth? 

Now as plausible as such an argument may seem when considered 
superficially, upon closer scrutiny, it will not be found to be convincing. 
For one thing, it is a weapon which cuts both ways. More specifically, 
if the worth of the applied sciences and the practical arts is relative 
to insights and appreciations which are already operative within ex- 
perience and which for the time being must be taken for granted, is 
this not equally true of religion in so far as it functions as a technique 
of control? Religion, no more than the arts, can escape the necessity 
of taking for granted within the “ problematic situation” the validity 
and authority of those interests in whose behalf its services are in- 
voked.1_ The Inquisition conferred no sanctity on the motives which 
prompted it by virtue of the fact that it was conceived and carried 
out by the Church. 

The “ problematic situation”, however, is not the whole of experi- 
ence. It not only implies a future, in the interest of which it articulates 
itself, but also presupposes a past. And more particularly, the interests 
and standpoints it recognizes as authoritative are themselves the pro- 
ducts of past experience. But of what kind of past experience are 
they the products? In a sense, perhaps, of the religious experience. 
But whether we are to see in this fact the assurance of a unique 
and permanent place for religion in the social economy will depend 
on just what this fact can be construed to imply. 

There is no doubt, then, that religion has inspired its devotees to 
undertake the pursuit of values, or that its inspirations have served to 
reinforce practical motivations otherwise engendered. But the sig- 


1E. S. Ames: “ The Practical Absolute ”, INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF ETHICS, 
Volume 32, pp. 360-362. 
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nificance of this fact in connection with our problem can only be 
grasped in the light of further considerations. One of these is that the 
promptings furnished by religion are not, as incentives to conduct, 
inherently authoritative. On the contrary, if they are to qualify as 
moral controls, they must first prove their validity by means of some 
technique which religion as suc cannot supply. It is only in so far 
as a religious motivation is capable of validating itself on ethical 
grounds or by reference to ethical considerations that the enlightened 
religionist feels justified in ascribing it te a divine source. But, this 
being the case, it is obvious that noth’ is added to its obligatory 
character as a moral imperative by so _arding it. It is true that in 
constructing a metaphysic of morality, philosophical interpretation 
might construe the practical validity of moral insights as indicating 
their ontological status as norms within a divine order, and might see 
in this status an ultimate religious sanction. But, while such an ex 
post facto procedure might satisfy the metaphysical demands >f moral 
experience, it would contribute nothing to the practical authority of 
the imperatives by which it is controlled. 

And so, it would seem, the contribution of religion to the “ idealism 
of action” is not logical, but rather psychological in its character; it 
motivates the pursuit of values, or powerfully reinforces such motiva- 
tion, although it cannot guarantee the norms by which moral worth is 
to be determined. And this is a consideration in the lign of which 
a ‘social gospel’ will find it difficult, if not impossible, to make good 
its claim to being unizue and indispensable as an instrument of control. 

It might be said, however, that such a function is sufficient to assure 
religion of a permanent, if not a unique, place in the economy of life. 
After all, we can ill afford to dispense with ny of our sources of 
idealism. The Psalmist was right: where there i: -o vision, the people 
perish. What we need and must have, if our mechanisms of control 
are to serve us rather than accomplish our ruin, is an adventurous, 
creative quality in our thinking about life and about its possibilities. 
It is this and this alone for which we should hold religion responsible. 
Let us, then, think of religion simply as a form of social idealism; 
let us see in it nothing more than a certain value-positing attitude, and 
its future will be assured.* 

Well, so be it. This would seem to be a case where one prophecy 
is as good as another. But in the meantime note the bearing of such 

2 Cf. John Dewey: The Quest For Certainty, pp. 304-305. For a criticism 
of this point of view, see the article by Shailer Mathews, “ The Religious Basis 
of Ethics”, Journat or Reticion, April, 1930. 
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a conception of religion on its alleged character as a means of social 
adjustment. It is unnecessary, presumably, to point out here that the 
issue at stake is not whether religion is of such a nature as actually to 

contribute to the realization of values; that it has always performed 

this function will be conceded in any case. The question is whether 
| the performance of this function is to be properly regarded as its 
| avowed purpose and immediate aim, or rather as a by-product, so to 
speak, of attitudes otherwise motivated. With the historical aspect of 
this question we are not concerned. We would simply point out that 
in the quest for values, as in the pursuit of truth, intuitions which 
combine novelty and relevance are likely to be hindered rather than 
helped by preoccupation with practical considerations. There are 
biological needs of so urgent a character that their satisfaction could 
not well be left to considerations of expediency. Obvious instances 
of this are food, reproduction and social solidarity. Many believe 
that knowledge-getting is similarly conditioned. And so it would seem 
to be with the discovery or creation of values. In a sense it may be 
true that “ He prayeth best who loveth best all things both great and 
small”. But the converse of this dictum is, after all, the profounder 
insight. Prayer, contemplation, vision—these are the attitudes with- 
out which love and all other idealisms must languish and die.* But 
they are attitudes which exist in their own right; they have reasons 
which utility may know nothing about. Because of them man is 
capable of serving God for nought. And whether man thus finds in 
God a Friend, an Object of worship, or an Ideal Order, the impact 
upon his life is ever the same: there are generated in his experience 
insights and appreciations which operate as springs to action and 
whick when tested by the wider contexts of experience, serve as norms 
of direction and control. 

These, then, have been the sort of attitudes which have been pri- 
marily responsible for the practical motivations and promptings ema- 
nating from religion. But it is obvious that this fact cannot be con- 

strued as pointing to the persistence of religion as an instrument of 

control. On the contrary, it would seem to imply that if this particular 

function of the religious experience is to continue, the experience 

must continue to be cultivated not only as a means to some ulterior 
end or ends, but also—and primarily—as an end in itself. 


JoserH R. GEIGER 
CoLLecr oF WILLIAM AND MARY 


8 Cf. J. R. Geiger: “ Religious Worship And Social Control”, INTERNATIONAL 
Journat or Eruics, Volume 29, pp. 94-97. 
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The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy: Studies in tne 
History of Idealism in England and America. By Joun H. Mutr- 
HEAD. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 446. 


Coleridge as Philosopher. By Jonn H. Murrueap. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 287. 


The second of these two volumes is conceived by the author as a 
part of the first, and in the larger context it is designed “to be a link 
between the earlier seventeenth century and the later nineteenth devel- 
opments of the great Platonic tradition in England”; it is published 
separately because in the preparation “ it outgrew the limits of a section 
of the larger book”. The two volumes taken together are intended 
to direct attention to, and emphasize the significance of, the strain 
in British and American philosophy growing from the seed planted in 
England by John Scotus Erigena—a strain commonly neglected by the 
traditional view that this philosophy started in a bald empiricism, was 
broken into and turned from its “own natural bed” by an influx of 
wholly alien ideas towards the middle of last century, and has recently 
been repentantly returning “to the older, safer, and more national 
lines” from the vagaries of absolutism into which it was led by this 
alien influx. 

The first volume consists of three Parts. Part I is given over to 
a brief survey of the earlier stages of the “ Platonic tradition” in 
British philosophy, and deals specifically with Ralph Cudworth as the 
outstanding representative of the Cambridge group, and John Norris 
and Arthur Collier as standing for the “Oxford Aftermath”. Part 
II surveys nineteenth-century idealism in England, sketching the be- 
ginnings of the Hegelian movement and presenting in considerable 
detail (pp. 219-304) the work of Bradley. An illuminating chapter 
on Carlyle also is included here. Part III is concerned with American 
philosophy; it presents something of the work of Brockmeyer and 
Harris of the St. Louis ‘ School’ and gives a very suggestive outline 
of the work of Charles Peirce (pp. 324-346), but most of the space 
(pp. 347-412) is devoted to a detailed statement of the thought of 
Royce. The volume closes with a consideration of the question, “ What 
is alive and what is dead in idealism”. The gap between Parts I and 
II is intended to be filled in by the Coleridge volume. As filling the 
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other obvious gaps in Part II, the author offers his writings on Edward 
| Caird (Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird), T. H. Green (in The 
Service of the State), and Bernard Bosanquet (in Minn, N.S. XXXII, 
No. 128). 
The volume on Coleridge furnishes an excellent survey of the poet’s 
general philosophy. His moral, logical, metaphysical, political, re- 
ligious, and esthetic views are presented in considerable detail; and 
} his position in the development of idealistic thought in England is 
clearly set forth. The volume is particularly valuable because of its 
numerous references to unpublished manuscripts and extracts from 
them. It is furnished with a helpful Appendix of bibliographical . 
| suggestions. 
The author has done well what he set out to do in these two volumes, 
and they constitute a highly valuable contribution to the history of 
British and American philosophy. They clearly show that the Pla- 
tonic tradition is indigenous to British thought, and they set in proper 
light some representatives of that thought who are generally neglected. 
There is now no longer excuse for the thoughtless assumption that 
Locke’s “ new way of ideas” is the only strain in the national tradition 
or that the Cambridge Platonists, for example, are essentially alien in 
, spirit and method. 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 


Corne_t UNIVERSITY 


The Nature of Life. By Eucento Ricnano. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1930. Pp. 165. 


Professor Rignano is the author of The Psychology of Reasoning e 

and Biological Memory, to both of which works he repeatedly refers 4 

in this book. The major biological conception presented is what 
Professor Rignano calls his “hypothesis of specific accumulations ”. 
It postulates nervous energy as the basis of life, and is presented as 
a compromise between mechanistic and animistic interpretations in 
biology. The view is called also “ energetic vitalism”, or is referred 
to as “our vitalistico-energetic hypothesis”, or “our mnemonic the- 
ory”. By virtue of its “mnemonic property” life is a form of 
activity different from purely physico-chemical processes. Its essential 
and distinguishing property is purposiveness. In order to explain this 
property Professor Rignano feels called upon to postulate some spe- 
cific form of energy different from inorganic forms, endowed with 
well-defined elementary properties of its own, but still “obedient to 
the general laws of energetics”. His aim is to postulate a theory 
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which will explain the purposiveness of life on causal and deterministic 
lines. The mechanists have failed to explain the feature of all vital 
phenomena which Rignano considers fundamental, namely, the pur- 
posive feature. Animistic theories, on the other hand, including those 
of Plato, Aristotle, Bruno, Kant, Hartmann, Schopenhauer, Bergson, 
and Driesch, among others, fail really to explain. Furthermore, as 
Professor Rignano believes, the mechanists rightly point out that the 
animistic theory “ drugs the mind of the investigator with empty words 
aud thus deprives him of all stimulus to further research”. In his 
polemic Professor Rignano is both anti-mechanistic and anti-meta- 
physical. He claims for his own compromise the justification that the 
essential property of vital phenomena demands it and that instead of 
having “a weakening or deadening effect on the keen spirit of inves- 
tigation ”, it suggests a variety of new experiments. 

Among the experiments suggested are an effort to determine whether 
assimilation is really a selective process, whether metabolism is really 
an energetic process in a stationary state, whether metabolism is a 
process of vibratory nature and whether each specificity of metabolism 
has a vibratory period of its own. Experiments on the development 
of multicellular organisms and on the influence of the nervous system 
on generation and regeneration, as well as an investigation into the 
origin of germinal substance, are suggested by the hypothesis. From 
it, also, Professor Rignano claims to be led to “new experiments on 
the transmissibility of acquired characters”. Interesting, too, is his 
suggestion that the theory encourages experiments “designed to bring 
out the phenomena of memory, learning and affective preference in 
vegetable life”. 

Professor Rignano argues that there is a dividing line in nature— 
a Rubicon, so to speak. He places the Rubicon between mechanism 
and life, that is, between the non-living and the living matter. No 
hypothesis of emergence is entertained, and vital phenomena are, we 
are given to understand, without beginning and without end. Believ- 
ing in this Rubicon, the author does not find it necessary to postulate 
an hypothesis to explain any special characteristics of consciousness. 
For he claims to be able to furnish by his hypothesis “a single ex- 
planation which is equally applicable to biological and psychical phe- 
nomena and which brings out the essentially similar nature of the 
two”. Consciousness is a vital phenomenon, and nothing more. The 
whole realm “from the most elementary phenomena of assimilation 
and metabolism to the most complex psychical phenomena” is of a 
piece. All these phenomena are mnemonic, and even in the highest 
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reaches of conscious life there are no additional peculiar characteristics. 

Professor Rignano devotes the first nine chapters of his book to an 
examination of this whole realm of living substance from “the most 
elementary phenomena of assimilation and metabolism to the most 
complex psychical phenomena”. His aim is to show the purposiveness 
of each. Accordingly, there are chapters on assimilation and metabo- 
lism, generative and regenerative phenomena, pre-established adapta- 
tion, new adaptation, the behavior of lower organisms, the reflexes 
and instincts, affective tendencies, mental activity, and on the pur- 
posiveness of social manifestations: justice and morality. 

But what Professor Rignano means by purposive is far from clear. 
He speaks of vital phenomena as teleological, as having purposes, ends. 
But he does not seem to mean by this that there is any conscious 
striving toward these ends. He means to indicate nothing more, ap- 
parently, than that living processes exemplify what one might call 
whole-action; and yet this whole-action is apparently directed. It is 
difficult to understand by what right he can speak of “ predetermined 
ends ” and “ prevision of future needs”, unless he is willing to accept 
a type of animism. Indeed, much of the terminology leads us to 
think that he has not succeeded in discarding what he speaks of as 
“entelechies or other metaphysical or mystical entities of the same 
kind”. 

This confusion is carried right into the concluding chapter. It is 
found in the conclusions concerning motivation. Professor Rignano 
includes psychic phenomena with vital phenomena in general, and 
then he denies that there is such a thing as a fronte motivation. All 
the purposive manifestations of the whole biological and psychological 
sphere can be explained, we are assured, “solely by means of forces 
a tergo”. In the face of this pronouncement we read that vital phe- 
nomena tend toward ends, and we are told that men “ ardently desire” 
certain ideals. It is difficult to understand how one can speak of 
idealistic aspirations and in the same paragraph deny motivation 
a fronte. 

Other statements which strain one’s credulity abound in the con- 
clusion. We are told that first there was an “unceasing and violent 
clash of individual finalisms”. From this “in a purely fortuitous 
fashion”, came complex organic units, harmony, accord, supplemen- 
tation. But we read on the same page that unformed primordial 
protoplasm “tended to harmonize”, a statement which contradicts, 
apparently, the doctrine of a violent chaotic clash of individual final- 
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isms. At first Professor Rignano affirms individual finalism. But 
how transcend it? He sees the problem, and solves it by denying what 


he has just affirmed. 
Paut A, REYNOLDS 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Die Logik des Prédikats und das Problem der Ontologie. Von Hetn- 
ricH Rickert. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1930. Pp. 236. 


The anti-metaphysical tendency in modern philosophy, derivative 
from Hume and the first Critique, has recently been subjected to a 
many-sided attack in Germany. Rickert, Heidegger, Herrigel, Hart- 
mann, Husserl, and the phenomenologists all illustrate, in one way or 
another, the reaction against positivism and the movement toward 
ontology and metaphysics. 

The present book, as will appear, is also illustrative of this counter 
tendency. Rickert decides at the beginning that logic has much to gain 
by starting with the physical sentence, rather than with the psychic 
act of judgment, and argues that meaning-structures or propositions 
can best be understood if this approach is taken. Thus, he says, the 
logician, if he wants a public, must start with the sentence anyway. 
This is the logocentric predicament. We cannot get outside of our 
own language. The physical sentence is the one common sensuous 
“bearer” of the truth, accessible to everyone, while the psychic act 
of judgment is private to the individual. Again, the private judgment 
is always modified by varying psychological factors. Thus while two 
individuals may grasp the same proposition, their corresponding acts 
of judgment may show great differences. Such psychological differ- 
ences, due to temporal and biographical factors, though quite irrelevant 
to logic, have led to much confusion in this field. Moreover, he says, 
we can learn the structure of propositions by studying the structure 
of the physical sentences which mean them (though the two do not 
agree in every respect), while the psychic act of judgment does not 
exhibit this logical structure. 

Rickert’s endeavor to separate pure logical structures from psy- 
chological irrelevancies is highly commendable, but his arguments to 
show the logical superiority of the sentence over the act of judging 
are objectionable. In the first place the sentence is not physical; nor 
is it “seen or heard”, nor is it sensuously accessible to men in 
general. Rickert’s most primitive sentence: “ Something has being ” 
can be written or spoken, or even sung, in which case the physical or 
sensuous objects are different while the sentence remains the same. 
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Moreover this same sentence could be written in Heidelberg while it 
is being sung in China. Clearly it is something out of time and space 
and hence not accessible to everyone in the immediate sensuous manner 
in which (as Rickert supposes) a sensuous or physical object is. 
That, on the other hand, physical and sensuous objects themselves are 
not accessible to everyone and cannot be contents of various minds, 
but only objective correlates of intentional acts, is now fairly certain 
in consequence of the careful analyses of Husserl. Thus, even though 
the sentence were a physical or sensuous object (which it is not), it 
would not follow that the same sentence is accessible to everybody and 
that it can be shared by many minds. 

Rickert’s argument that the act of judging is a bad guide to the 
nature of logical propositions, since the former varies while the latter 
remains the same, unfortunately for him, applies to the sentence as 
well as to the act of judging. Moreover grammatical structure has 
proved, in many cases, a bad guide to logical structure. Thus Rickert 
himself seems to infer the subject-predicate structure of all genuine 
propositions from the typical subject-predicate form of sentences (pp. 
49 ff.); and consequently does not allow for the possibility that the 
relational proposition (x R y) may be equally simple and primitive. 
Unfortunately, he does not refer to Whitehead, Russell, Wittgenstein, 
and Ramsey, who uphold the relational proposition as primitive and 
fundamental. The analogy of sentence-structure can thus persuade 
him that all genuine propositions have a subject-predicate form—a 
very dubious conclusion on which, nevertheless, his whole system of 
logic and ontology is built. 

Rickert also argues that the “ physical” sentence is the only means 
we have of knowing whether our psychic acts of judging agree, and 
points to this as another reason for preferring the sentence to the 
psychic act as a starting-point in logical inquiry. But here he forgets 
that when A and B agree it is not the physical sentence which brings 
them together. The actual sensational content in A’s perception is 
certainly different from that in B’s. If A and B agree it is due 
solely to the fact that their perceptions “intend” the same sentence, 
that they “mean” the same thing. For evidence of agreement we 
can only observe the fulfillment or non-fulfillment of our own inten- 
tional acts, and thus it cannot be true that the “ physical” sentence, 
i.e., the marks or sounds, are the only means we have of knowing 
whether our psychic acts of judging agree. 

On a certain level of analysis, the sentence may be, as Rickert says, 
much more important for logic than the act of judging. His analysis 
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begins with the traditional division of sentences into subject, predicate, 
and copula. When genuine knowledge (Erkenninis) is involved, the 
form is always “a is b”, while “a is a” is merely a form of thought 
(Denken), for no proposition of this form could give us “knowledge 
of the world”. But two other conditions are necessary for knowledge. 
There must be a self who has the knowledge and an object to which 
this knowledge relates. “Without such an object (Gegenstand) ”, 
as Rickert says, “it is nonsense to speak of knowledge which is 
knowledge of something.” At this point Rickert agrees with Meinong 
and disagrees with Russell (though he does not mention either name) 
and much can be said for his contention. Thus the statement: “ The 
present King of France does not exist in France”, on his view, would 
be true or meaningless, while on Russell’s interpretation it would seem 
to be false. It would appear that we are fairly safe in agreeing with 
Rickert that knowledge involves four factors: The sentence, the 
proposition, a cognitive self, and an object. 

In Chapter III the author seeks to discover the simplest logical 
meaning-structure and therefore continues his examination of sentence- 
structure. Just as other writers are interested in saying as much as 
possible, the logician is pleased when he can say as little as possible. 
What is this minimum meaning? Are there any words, he asks, which 
can be used only as grammatical subjects, or only as grammatical 
predicates? In the propositions: “Sugar is sweet” and “ This is 
sugar”, “sugar” is used first as subject and then as predicate, which 
suggests that a word like “sugar” cannot be the logical subject, 
though it may be the grammatical subject. Nowhere in his treatise 
does Rickert seem to see that amy non-subject word which is used as 
a subject changes its meaning according to the scholastic principle of 
suppositio materialis, though it is more than once important that he 
should. 

If we consider the sentence “ The moon is a sphere”, says Rickert, 
it is obvious that the grammatical subject “moon” is not the logical 
subject. In fact, the true logical form is: “ Something (the moon) 
is actual”, where “the moon” is not a predicate but merely demon- 
strative. The one predicate, “actual”, now exhibits two peculiarities. 
It can only be used as a subject and it is presupposed by all predicates 
proper to the sensuously actual world. It is therefore an “ orginal 
predicate” (Urpridikat). “Something” (etwas) is, similarly, the 
most primitive and general subject-word, being implied in all asser- 
tions. But must it always be used as subject? Can we not say: 
“Something is something” ? But when “something” is used as a 
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predicate the result is not a synthetic proposition about the world but 
only a “thought form”. Therefore the formula, “Something is 
actual”, gives us “the essence of the logical meaning-minimum of all 
actual knowledge concerning the sensuous world in space and time” 
(p. 82). 

The empiricists would, no doubt, be satisfied with this one primitive 
predicate, “actual”, but as Rickert points out, they would thereby cut 
themselves off from any explanation of the import of geometrical 
propositions. For these we require another primitive predicate, namely, 
“ideally existing”, which is not to be reduced to the predicate “ac- 
tual”. “Valid” and “supersensuously actual” are also primitive 
predicates. Thus, predications about the sensuous world will pre- 
suppose the Urpridikat, “sensuously actual”; predications in geo- 
metry, the Urpridikat, “ ideally existing” ; predications in metaphysics, 
the Urprddikat, “ super-sensuously actual” ; while predications in logic 
will presuppose the Urprédikat, “valid”. That is, all predicates in 
these four fields will presuppose their appropriate primitive predicates 
—except those primitive predicates themselves. 

Rickert now finds that the grammatical terms “subject” and 
“ predicate” have correlates in logic and ontology. Thus, the sub- 
ject is always content and hence anschaulich while the predicate is 
always form or concept, and therefore unanschaulich. Intuition of 
a content may precede knowledge and prepare for it, but it is not 
knowledge itself nor logically prior to it. With respect to this point, 
says Rickert, the intuitionists are altogethes wrong. True theoretic 
knowledge takes the subject-predicate form wherein the subject is 
intuited but the predicate not. Here there can be no intuition without 
concept and no concept without intuition. The distinctive rdle of 
intuition is to grasp the subject or content before the predicate is 
applied. But since this content we envisage is always swept along 
in the flux of the sensuous world, the word-meanings must remain 
constant as a counterpoise necessary to knowledge. The possibility of 
this constancy is the thought-form, or category, of identity, “a is a”, 
which is to be sharply distinguished from predicative knowledge, 
“ais b”. Before the predicate is applied, and therefore previous to 
knowledge, the subject must be thought under the form “a is a”, 

Having marked out with his four primitive predicates the four on- 
tological regions above, Rickert decides that being actual, or valid, 
etc., implies being-in-general and that, therefore, “ Etwas ist s2iend” 
is the most primitive form of all knowledge. This predication, in 
short, is so primitive that it is presupposed in all other predications, 
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except, of course, itself; and so general in its meaning that no other 
predication is altered by its addition. Indeed, perhaps it is so general 
that it means nothing at all! This question has been much discussed. 
Russell decides it in the negative, though how inverted Ex can be so 
important in Principia Mathematica if it means nothing at all in its 
natural context is hard to see. Rickert’s conclusion would appear to 
be sound. “ Being” is not a real predicate but a form or category 
presupposed by every predication, but “Something is a being” is 
true, none-the-less. 

Having said so much about “ Being”, Rickert thinks it only fair 
to devote a concluding chapter to “Not-being” or Nothing. He 
distinguishes three uses of the term: “absolute Nothing”, “ relative 
Nothing ”, and “other than the world”, i.e., that which has no real 
“ knowledge-predicates”. The latter two are useful terms but the 
first cannot be known, i.e., cannot be made the object of genuine 
knowledge, nor the subject of a true sentence. The dialectic has 
flourished by the equivocations these terms make possible. Hegel, 
says Rickert, starts out with the absolute Nothing though it soon 
turns unconsciously into a relative Nothing. Mephistopheles, on the 
other hand, takes “ Nothing” in quite a different sense. He is a 
nihilist, who loves only that which is nothing for men and gods, and 
regards as nothing all that they value. The doctrines of Plato and 
the mystics, again, illustrate other special meanings of “ Nothing ”. 
Heidegger’s attempt to show the nature of metaphysics through an 
examination of the concept “ Nothing” is greeted with sympathetic 
attention, but also with the warning that philosophical knowledge of 
the world has seldom been attained by a preoccupation with “ No- 
thing”. Rickert asks Heidegger to remember Goethe’s saying, “ Am 
Sein erhalte dich beg iickt”. 

V. J. 
Hunter 


Hobbes. Par Bernarp Lanpry. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. 278. 


This compact and informing volume is the twenty-seventh in a 
comprehensive series, Les grands philosophes, edited by Fortuné Pal- 
horiés and including works by various authors on important figures 
from Socrates to Gioberti. The volume on Duns Scotus also was 
contributed by Bernard Landry. 

He proves himself thoroughly versed in Hobbes by the skill with 
which he nas drawn material from the important works, condensed 
and recast it in a very readable form under the chapter tities : “ Hobbes’ 
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Life”, “The Scientific Milieu”, “The World”, “God”, “Man”, 
“Natural Right”, “The Social Contract”, “Despotic Societies”, 
“The Best Form of Government ’, “ The Personality of the State”, 
“The Rights and Duties of the State”, “ The State and the Church”, 
and a “Conclusion”, contrasting Hobbes and Machiavelli. Yet the 
reader feels a slight incongruity. The cursory treatment suggests 
that the book is intended for the general reader rather than the special 
student; but one finds (in addition to frequent source-references and 
a terminal bibliography) such abundance of long footnote quotations 
from the original Latin as seems hardly necessary in a summary 
account of Hobbes. Moreover, why are certain passages thus gener- 
ously supported, while other long sections are wholly neglected? 
Despite the fairly complete table of contents, an alphabetical index 
would be useful. A goodly number of typographical errors (albeit 
small ones, for the most part) have escaped the proof-reader’s eye. 
But the book’s chief value lies not ‘so much in its compact account 
of Hobbes’ teaching as in its suggestive and often picturesque com- 
parisons and interpretations. Hobbes’ essentially synthetic deduction 
suggests to Landry “the modern meccano sets”; the previous analytic 
deduction of the schoolmen suggests rather “the stock trick of the 
magicians who draw mountains of boxes from a hat” (p. 62). The 
social contract is sanely interpreted as, for Hobbes, not an historical 
event, but a logical justification of society, a tentative hypothesis 
which is simple, consistent with human nature, and adequately explains 
the social relations to be accounted for, thus meeting Hobbes’ tests of 
a good hypothesis (pp. 176f.). In conclusion the author uses Machia- 
velli effectively to throw Hobbes’ features into sharper relief. The 
one defends popular government, but merely for the ultimate su- 
premacy of the state; the other champions absolute monarchy, but 
simply because he was “un individualiste qui a eu peur” (p. 270). 
The two principal aspects of Hobbes’ thought are amply treated. 
Hobbes, the mathematician, sees the universe only in terms of quan- 
tity and external determinism. “He will strip material objects of 
their qualitative elements; he will strip minds of their inner life and 
treat them as things” (p. 99). “Man has no more individuality than 
part of a machine; he is a bundle of movements and this bundle is 
part of the immense system of the world” (p. 145). Yet Hobbes’ 
nominalistic logic and “social pre~~ . “3m” express arbitrariness, 
caprice. “He regards as true what 1..c . .te has decreed to be true” 
(p. 85). These two strains in Hobbes cannot, we believe, be recon- 
ciled. And our author, although he defends elsewhere the highly 
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questionable thesis, “ The spirit of a man, and especially the spirit of 
a genius, is one and all his ideas express one fundamental tendency ” 
(p. 91), virtually admits their incompatibility in the very attempt to 
harmonize them: “ Speculatively Hobbes champions absolute cosmic 
determinism. . . . But he is not a disinterested philosopher; he specu- 
lates for the sake of practical ends” (p. 131). 
STEPHEN A. EMERY 
University oF NortH CAROLINA 


A Primer of Z2sthetics. Logical Approaches to a Philosophy of Art. 
By Louis Grupin. New York, Covici, Friede, 1930. Pp. xvi, 247. 


This “primer” is an illustration of the “art of discerning” in 
Plato’s sense when he took as patterns of it sifting, straining, win- 
nowing, threshing, carding, and combing. It is an attempt to dis- 
criminate fields of discourse that take ‘art’ as their nominal subject, 
together with the necessary preliminary definition of the logical terms 
essential to such discrimination: space, time, cause, the same, being, 
meaning, kinds of symbols, etc. The logical analysis is illuminating 
because it is carried far and is clearly done, but it belongs to a 
“primer” in the opposite of the everyday “contextual meaning ”, 
not only because the author’s manner is dry and compressed but also 
because he elects to employ a special, fixed language. 

Again borrowing a figure from Plato, one might say that Mr. 
Grudin’s view of zsthetics removes it three degrees from the thing 
and from truth, that is, in this case, from actual art. For him, 
zsthetics, being philosophy, coérdinates not the phenomena of art, 
but ideas about the phenomena of art. Judgments in which art is 
referred to as a whole and self-consciously defended or attacked, 
sophisticated criticisms of art, become the subject-matter of zsthetics. 
Art must already have been translated into conceptual terms before 
it becomes proper food for philosophy. Some of the most interesting 
parts of the book are those in which the author “conjugates” criti- 
cism of art into its various modes of meaning, discusses their rela- 
tions to each other, and warns the reader against taking any one 
mode as ultimate or ontological. “Criticism may be regarded as 
either ‘ purely conceptual ’, as ‘ creative’, as ‘intuitive’, as one prefers. 
It may be ‘science’ or ‘art’ according to the reduction of it which 
happens to be meant, but there is no basis for the usual belief that it 
merely ‘is’ essentially one or the other, in some such unqualified 
assertion as that indicated by the judgment... that ‘criticism is 
(creative)’” (p. 227). Also, art may be conjugated into physical 
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object, social communication, datum of psychology and criticism, and 
event in a personal history. No one of these meanings of art is pre- 
rogative; zsthetics regards them all with an equal eye. 

The book is a forceful polemic against those who have not done 
their preliminary straining and winnowing. “ Unoriented being” is 
Mr. Grudin’s béte noire. But analysis is only the first half of a com- 
plete dialectic, and I am inclined to think that an element has to be 
borrowed from the repudiated mysticism and “literary approach” in 
order to finish the work of zxsthetic understanding. Metaphors may 
imply not vagueness but maturity of thinking. Myths, though only 
half-true stories, and analogies, though slippery, often carry forward 
what dichotomies and quasi-algebras of esthetics begin. It is true that 
zsthetics is not art-criticism, but presupposes it, and in that sense is 
distinct from it, but I do not see how it can be merely distinct from it. 
If the zxsthetician takes the work of the critic purely as datum, and 
not (using the abhorred mystical term) as inwardly penetrated, I do 
not see how he can be a competent esthetician. 

KATHARINE GILBERT 
Duke UNIVERSITY 


Leibniz. Von GERHARD STAMMLER. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 

1930. Pp. 184. 

This book is Volume XIX in the series, Geschichte der Philosophie 
in Einzeldarstellungen, edited by Gustav Kafka. The object of the 
book is that of the series—to give a summary statement of the philoso- 
phy of the man under consideration—and Dr. Stammler hopes to do 
this for Leibniz in such a manner that it may be a book for the general 
reader. Its contents are a brief introduction; and three chapters on 
the life of Leibniz with reference to his intellectual development, 
Leibniz as the universal genius, and his historical position. 

Most of us have a tendency to substantiate our solutions of problems 
by appealing to the opinions of others. The greater the thinker to 
whom we appeal, the more likely we are to find what we seek. If 
we find in him an idea like one of our own, we are inclined to assign 
to it the same rdéle in his thinking that it plays in ours. Although this 
reasoning is likely to be fallacious, it goes on with reference to every 
important thinker. Since Leibniz was a universal genius, one is able 
to find in him solutions, or attempted solutions, for almost any pro- 
blem. Those, therefore, who have appealed to him for solutions of 
their problems have found in him what they sought and have misin- 
terpreted him. This is true, Dr. Stammler thinks, first, because Leib- 
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niz’ problems, while the same in a way, were different from ours; 
second, when we solve our problems we think in terms of a unifying 
principle, whereas Leibniz did not. Consequently, to interpret him 
in terms of one metaphysical principle is to misrepresent him. He 
is too great, his interest too universal, to be confined within a system 
(p. 47); his philosophy is a mosaic (p. 149) with signs of incom- 
pleteness everywhere. This incompleteness is the consequence of his 
many-sided interest, which prevented him from developing an idea in 
detail; instead, he sketches it briefly and hastens on. He sought 
the whole world for his education and activity (p. 45); nothing is too 
difficult, no duty too great, no scene of activity too distant. He was 
interested in politics, jurisprudence, and court intrigues; in science 
theoretical and applied; in mathematics; in philology; in history; in 
metaphysics; in theology (including missions and church unity). 
Because of this many-sidedness, “ unvollendbar” was stamped upon 
all his enterprises and posterity remembers him only for his gigantic 
efforts (p. 45). 

We believe that Dr. Stammler overemphasizes Leibniz’ universality, 
though no one has ever denied it. But does this rule out, as he believes, 
an underlying philosophical principle? May not such a principle 
be the source of his universal interest? Half-heartedly the author 
admits that there may be a metaphysical principle (God) in Leibniz’ 
philosophy, but he insists that Leibniz did not make it such (pp. 149 f.) 
and argues that whatever unity there is in Leibniz’ philosophy lies in 
his personality. But if this be true, why take pains to point out that 
Leibniz’ early writings foreshadow his later metaphysics, God as the 
highest monad? Why show that he relates natural right to theology 
and the Kingdom of Grace (pp. 59, 68, 70) ? 

Contrary to this contention, we believe that Leibniz’ philosophy con- 
tains a unifying principle, viz., unity in plurality. Such a unity is 
found in the finite monads and the supreme monad (God), the cause 
of everything. Finite substances have perceptions and appetition. 
The appetition of a monad causes it to pass from one perception to 
another in accordance with a law of its own. Yet no matier how 
much a monad strives to pass from perception to perception, it cannot 
do this without the codperation of God. Moreover, God is constantly 
sustaining the monads by a sort of continued creation; hence there 
is but one conclusion possible—God is the underlying metaphysical 
principle, the sufficient reason of everything. 
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In ‘spite of this criticism, Dr. Stammler’s book is an excellent little 
treatise; it is well written and shows mastery of Leibniz’ philosophy. 
ApaM ALLES 


St. Joun’s CoLvece, 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Second Congrés Polonais de Philosophie. Edition de la Revue Philo- 
sophique Polonaise. Warsaw, 1930. Pp. 203. 


This volume appeared in 1930; it is the French translation of a 
book printed in Polish in 1928 and reporting the proceedings of a 
Congress held in Warsaw in 1927. The Congress was made up 
wholly of delegates irom Slavic countries, and in its course seventy-five 
papers were presented, all by Slavs. 

A reader’s first question about such a volume is likely to be whether 
there is any such thing as a distinctively Slavic philosophy. More 
than one of the papers explicitly address themselves to this point. In 
an interesting paper entitled La philosophie slave, Ivan Mircuk sadly 
admits that in speculative philosophy “the Slavs do not possess a single 
great thinker, a single man who has built a system which could be 
placed alongside those of the French, German, and English philo- 
sophers”. Why is this? he asks. It is partly the difficulty of getting 
a living in the Slav countries, partly the lack of a tradition which 
would provide a springboard for younger thinkers, partly the innate 
incapacity or dislike of the Slav for the systematic elaboration of 
ideas. By reason of these things Slavic philosophizing has either 
taken a practical turn, political or ethical, as in Tolstoy and the present- 
day Russians, or else has allied itself with religion. But, as another 
contributor, Nicolas Berdiaeff, remarks, the religious philosophy of 
Russia is very different from that of western Europe. “ Orthodox 
Christianity never went through a scholastic period but only a pa- 
tristic”; and hence to most Russian religious thinkers the road of 
the mystic is more familiar than that of the rationalist. 

Whose are the names that represent these Slavic traditions at their 
best? It would be hard to extract an answer from this volume. The 
papers, many of which are admirable, are concerned chiefly with the 
familiar philosophers whom the West has seen fit to honor, Descartes 
and Kant, Berkeley, Hume, and the rest. There are a few exceptions, 
however. A paper is devoted to the strange prophet of the Uk- 
rainian steppes, Skovoroda; though, to be sure, one is left at a loss 
to account for his influence when one finds his principal teaching to 
have been: “It is of supreme importance to live in accord with your 
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nature and desires.” Another paper is devoted to the philosophy of 
Hoene-Wr«nski, who developed a dialectic strongly suggesting that 
of Hegel. Two papers, neither of them very good, are devoted 
respectively to the theory of natural right and to the philosophy of 
religion of the distinguished statesman who is to head the next Con- 
gress of Philosophy, President Masaryk. It must be confessed that 
the feeling one carries away, after looking at the Slavic philosophy 
through the eyes of these papers, is less admiring than one could wish. 
What one misses is the rigorous and lucid logic of the more hardly 
disciplined West. 

To say “hat this is generally lacking, however, would be most 
unjust to such writers as Lossky, Zoltowski, Zawirski, and Tatarkie- 
wicz, all of whom were contributors to the Congress in Oxford as 
well as to this earlier one in Warsaw. The proceedings would have 
been more valuable if fewer papers had been included and if such 
writers had not been confined to the two or three pages which is the 
average length of the contributions. But one can understand that 
such a selection must have seemed too invidious for a mere editor 
to undertake. 

BranD BLANSHARD 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Logic and Nature. By M. C. Swasey. New York, The New York 
University Press, 1930. Pp. xiv, 384. 


“The main purpose of this book is to show that logical considera- 
tions form the basis of metaphysics” (p. 6). The author maintains 
this purpose steadfastly throughout a thoroughgoing, comprehensive, 
and dialectically skilful exposition and defense of rationalism, in which 
Berkeleyan idealism, critical realism, but especially evolutionary ration- 
alism and empiricism, in all their varying forms, are subjected to 
criticism. It is with some interest that one learns that the author was 
co-translator of Ernst Cassirer’s important systematic work, Sub- 
stanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff, for there is general agreement with 
many of the chief characteristics of the methodological rationalism 
of the well-known Marburg school made famous by H. Cohen, Natorp, 
and Cassirer. There is the same emphasis on logic and formal con- 
siderations as basic to metaphysics as well as to science; the same 
banishment of the category of substance in favor of necessary func- 
tional relationships; the same reiterated assertion of the primacy of 
rational form over “matter”, “facts”, and sense-experience; the 
same insistence that sensations are not pure, immediate data, but con- 
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tain conceptual factors within them; and, it may be added, the same 
puzzling “Kantianism with a difference”—with the difference not 
always too clearly indicated. 

With Kant it is held that universality and necessity can never be 
found in experience (pp. 135, 323). Indeed, there can be no experi- 
ence without factors of permanence. These, on analysis, stand re- 
vealed as the laws of identity, non-contradiction, and excluded middle. 
One realizes, however, that Kant’s world has been left far behind when 
one reads that these formal laws have ontological significance (p. 20) 
and “throw light upon the nature of the world”. They are validated 
“ by the positive intellectual insight into their validity” and by the im- 
possibility of denying their truth without reaffirming it. There is no 
denying the seeming circularity of such validation, and it is frankly 
admitted (pp. 27 ff.), but circularity is preferred to “absolute incon- 
sistency” and skepticism; such circularity, moreover, is held to be 
not vicious when “these most general relationships” are involved 
(p. 337). Throughout the whole book a privileged status is demanded 
for reason (pp. 28, 72, 194, 365). In the discussion of truth, for 
instance, it is asserted that “truth is its own criterion; the marks of 
verity rest ultimately in the clarity and nexus of our reflective insights 
themselves ” (p. 336). Those who might on rationalistic or empirical 
grounds refuse to accord reason absolute supremacy are invariably, 
and almost too recurrently for continued effectiveness, confronted 
with the terrifying spectre of “complete intellectual nihilism” (p. 
373). Negatively this dialectic is often successful, but like Descartes’ 
“cogito” it sometimes seems too frail to support positively the bold 
superstructure placed upon it. 

As indicative of the modern logical standpoint defended, it is of 
interest to note that the irreducible unit of thought is found not in 
the concept or in judgments, but in inference and relations. Of greater 
interest still, and displaying a daringly original logical resourceful- 
ness, is the pronouncement that “ asymmetrical quantitative arguments 
are rooted in the same general principles as syllogistic inference” (p. 
212). The traditional syllogism slurs over its implicit quantitative 
relations, and the non-syllogistic quantitative arguments do indeed 
“mark an advance in definiteness and precision over ordinary syl- 
logistic reasoning ” (p. 218), but “ their structure is markedly similar ” 
(p. 210). The unity of reason, furthermore, is revealed in the pos- 
sibility of assimilating induction to deduction (p. 287). The world, 
it seems, is too full of a number of things to make it knowable by 
empirical induction (p. 282), so recourse to deduction is inevitable 
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(p. 292). The formal logico-mathematical theory of probability is 
regarded as particularly applicable to nature. The “nature” consid- 
ered, however, is, as may be expected, not nature in “her visible 
forms” but nature transformed into a “ framework of logical rela- 
tions” (p. 221). 

In the concluding chapter the universe in its turn is divested of its 
pageantry and under analysis becomes a “ logical unity”, “the kind of 
all kinds” (p. 377). The best approach to it is through universals 
(p. 349); indeed when fully analysed the universe and the “idea of 
the universal” are “scarcely distinguishable” (p. 352). Universals 
in general and the universal in particular are regarded in a Platonic 
sense as standards, ideals, and absolutes (pp. 182, 351-2). The 
universe itself involves an ideal pattern which, however, nonetheless 
refers to a genuinely ontological object. The author’s courage some- 
times falters and surprising concessions are made to empiricism when, 
for instance, empirical factors are spoken of as “ components” of the 
universe, inexhaustible in detail (p. 376). In fact, throughout the 
book it is not established with clearness whether these logico-mathe- 
matical relations are all we can know of the universe in view of our 
limitations, or whether there is nothing further worth knowing (pp. 
292-301). But, on the whole, objective rationalism is defended by 
the author with great courage and skill. 

CorNneELius Krusé 
UNIVERSITY 


Textbook of Logic. By A. Wotr. New York, The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1930. Pp. xiv, 313. 

Anyone familiar with Professor Wolf's studies of Spinoza would 
expect to find, even in a school logic from his hand, something of 
distinction and fresh interest. The Textbook does not disappoint that 
expectation. It is a sound and adequate manual of formal and induc- 
tive logic; and if such manuals have been numerous in recent years, 
it is still true that not all of them have been as clear as this little 
volume, or as judiciously condensed, or as ingeniously arranged, or 
as clever in new ways of setting forth the traditional material, or as 
useful in the appended exercises. On one important question of 
method, however, the present writer finds considerable ground for 
dissent. It is a point of pride with Professor Wolf that he has 
sedulously refrained from alluding to the history of logic, or to any- 
thing that might savor of making the logic class a recruiting place 
for students of philosophy. Logic, in his view, should be as detached 
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as mathematics. “To those who are philosophically minded”, he 
says in the preface, “almost any subject will suggest philosophical 
problems sooner or later. Logic or mathematics or physics or as- 
tronomy may thus stimulate philosophical interest. But in the earlier 
stages it is best to treat them all as more or less self-contained studies 
and to make sure that students master the rudiments of the subjects 
before attempting prematurely to deal with problems which may be 
beyond them even later on.” This is a correct principle, but it should 
not be carried too far. To teach logic, as Professor Wolf undertakes 
to do, without ever mentioning Socrates and the Sophists, Plato, 
Aristotle, or John Stuart Mill, unless by way of allusion and footnote, 
is doubtful wisdom. Is there any good reason why a student com- 
petent to begin Iczic should not be able to read the easier portions of 
Plato, or selected writings of Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, or Hume, 
without too great bewilderment? A little learning is admittedly 
dangerous, but that is the curse of all elementary instruction, and it 
operates just as harmfully in the field of the sciences as in that of 
general philosophy; yet Professor Wolf does not hesitate to include 
in the second part of his work brief chapters on such difficult topics as 
Evolutionary Method, Statistics, Probability, and Order in Nature. 
If it be said that such chapters are germane to logic, the reply is 
obvious that some other things are germane to it too. 

All these matters are safe, however, in the hands of a good teacher, 
and a good teacher will find the present work a good textbook, which 
in addition to its other merits has the physical advantages of being 
light, very well printed, and virtually free from mechanical errors. 

E. T. Paine 


CorneELL UNIVERSITY 


L’ésthétique transcendantale et la science moderne. Par Cu. SeRrus. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. 196. 


Has the recent progress of modern science, especially of mathematics 
and physics, confirmed or invalidated the Kantian theory of the ideality 
of space and time? This is the question asked by M. Serrus in this 
volume. The author points out that Natorp and Cohen, two leading 
representatives of neo-Kantianism, have felt it necessary to reinterpret 
the Critical Philosophy in order to adjust it to present-day science. 
There are four new discoveries, Cohen says, that make such a reinter- 
pretation necessary: (1) the logic of analysis, (2) the generalization 
of number, (3) non-Euclidian geometry, (4) Einsteinian mechanics. 
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These discoveries seem to invalidate Kant’s conception of space and 
time and his entire theory of knowledge. How far is this the case? 

With all his contemporaries Kant believed that Greek thought had 
left two imperishable monuments, the logic of Aristotle and the 
geometry of Euclid. He was fully convinced that Euclid’s geo- 
metrical propositions possess finality, absolute certainty, and necessity. 
This necessity, however, is not, in Kant’s opinion, a logical one. Kant 
admits that the postulate of a three-dimensional space is indifferent 
to logic. It is not impossible to think of a space with more than 
three dimensions, but as Kant did not intend to reduce geometry to 
pure logic, he never discussed the conceivability of a three-dimensional 
space any further. “Il a cherché”, says M. Serrus, “la justification 
des postulats dans une nécessité intuitive. Mais jamais il ne leur a 
donné pour support la nécessité logique” (p. 87). In other words, 
Kant thought Euclid was “ un géométre de |’intuition ” and not a “ pur 
logicien”. In this respect, Kant misunderstood Euclid. There is no 
doubt that Euclid conceived the idea of a strictly deductive science and 
at least tried to be a pure logician. Thus Kant, without knowing it, 
deviated from his authority, Euclid, but in doing so he made his 
greatest contribution to mathematics, in that he made the understanding 
and the sensibility codperate in mathematical thought (p. 97). 

M. Serrus is opposed to what he calls “logicism” or “ panlogismus ” 
in modern mathematics. Mathematical panlogismus tries to eliminate 
intuition altogether and to make mathematics a chapter in the logic of 
relations. It tries to construct mathematics out of “pure logical 
constants” (p. 88). The writer, on the other hand, believes that no 
science can be made without intuition, that is, experience. There is, 
in his opinion, a gradual transition from primitive or vulgar to scien- 
tific thought, but no gap. All sciences (and mathematics is no excep- 
tion) had very humble origins. There are no privileged judgments 
and concepts. Science is merely “un approfondissment de |’intuition 
et sa traduction en langage de pensée” (p. 188). So far he agrees 
with Kant, but there are, he thinks, two serious defects in Kantianism. 
Kant’s first mistake was that he burdened scientific thought with two 
necessities, the logical necessity of the categories of the understanding 
and the “extralogical” necessity of the forms of the sensibility; 
the belief in necessary a priori forms must be abandoned. The second 
mistake made by Kant was what the author calls his “ static vision of 
science” (p. 184). Legislating in the name of Euclid, Aristotle, and 
Newton, and accepting their theories as if they were eternal, Kant 
closed the door for future progress. He could not see that thought 
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is “truly” creative. The spirit of dogmatism still weighs heavily upon 
science, and Kant is partly to blame for this (p. 117). 

M. Serrus now offers his own interpretation of science, or “ con- 
cept” and “intuition”. According to him a “concept” is the equiva- 
lent of an “intuition”, or rather it is the same intuition translated 
into the language of thought. It is either a résumé of past experi- 
ences or a promise of possible future “intuitions” (p. 96). It is 
creative, but creative thought is more than the mere application of 
the rules of logic and more than the “exploitation” of concepts 
already constructed, from which you can extract only what you first 
put in (p. 149). Creative thought consists in the invention of ever 
richer concepts. Science starts with what the senses furnish it, but, 
as it creates, in the course of its advancement, more and more com- 
prehensive concepts, it tends to become more and more deductive 
without, however, claiming necessity for its postulates (p. 106). It 
always begins with some “datum”, but the necessity of a datum can 
never be proved, “un donné intuitif restera toujour contingent” (p. 
142). This sacrifice of certainty and necessity is compensated by 
the creativeness and progressiveness of modern science. This recog- 
nition of the creative power of thought is regarded by the author as 
a substantial modification of ordinary empiricism. 


P. Epp 


BiuFFrton COLLEGE 


Humanistic Logic for the Mind in Action. By Oxtver L. REIsEr. 
New York, The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1930. Pp. x, 326. 


The author devotes over one third of this elementary textbook to 
Parts I and II, both of which deal with introductory considerations. 
In Part I he discusses interestingly such subjects as Liberalism and 
Logic; Increasing Human Intellectual Efficiency; The Humanization 
of Logic; Heredity, Environment, and Intelligence; and The Moral 
Obligation to be Intelligent. 

In Part II Professor Reiser discusses the relation of logic to science 
in general, to other normative sciences, and to rhetoric, mathematics, 
and psychology. He also works out here the following suggestive 
definition: “Logic, as the foundational science of the methods of 
inference, is a study of the ultimate laws or postulates which enable 
human beings to achieve knowledge” (p. 63). Further on he adds: 
“ Admitting that there is still considerable room for further investi- 
gations in the foundations of logic, we must also concede that tradi- 
tional logic, further generalized through the contributions of mathe- 
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matical logic, seems to provide a satisfactory basis for human thought 
and action” (p. 111). Although I share the author’s enthusiasm for 
logic, surely this is a more optimistic opinion of its value than other 
humanists have. So far as I am aware, Mr. Russell has never at- 
tempted to base his humanistic theories on mathematical logic, and 
certainly Professor Dewey and his followers are far from thiuking 
that “traditional logic, further generalized through the contributions 
of mathematical logic” provides “a satisfactory basis for human 
thought and action ”. 

Having given so much space to the effort to humanize logic, Pro- 
fessor Reiser expounds the elements of traditional logic in Part III. 
But he takes seven pages, filled with a réswmé of behavioristic 
theories of thinking, to introduce the famous “stages in a complete 
act of thought”. And he devotes the concluding chapter of Part III 
to a description of an interesting test which he devised and tried on 
several hundred students to determine the “consistency quotient” of 
individuals. This leaves him about fifty pages in which to expound 
the content of traditional logic—the doctrine of terms, definition, 
propositions, immediate inference, syllogistic reasoning, hypothetical 
and disjunctive reasoning, the dilemma and fallacies. Considering 
the limits the author has imposed upon himself, he has given a very 
good exposition of this subject-matter. 

Part IV is devoted to inductive logic. There is a chapter on general 
scientific method, one on observation and the classification of data, one 
on hypothesis, and one on causal laws and Mill’s methods. These are 
followed by chapters setting forth the author’s theory of induction, 
statistics and probability, and explanation. There is much suggestive 
material in these chapters. Part IV closes with a chapter entitled 
“Human History and Intellectual Progress”, in which the author 
sets forth a number of meaningless questions and accepts Dr. Jel- 
liffe’s suggestion that we need a new science of “ paleopsychology ” 
to deal with the irrational, petrified beliefs of mankind. There are 
questions and exercises, which are hardly adequate, and a good biblio- 
graphy and index at the end of the book. 

Professor Reiser holds that “the function of a course in logic 
consists in showing individuals how to achieve a measure of intellectual 
synthesis”, and that “before the logician can make persons logical 
he must get them interested in being as intelligent and as intellectually 
honest as they can be” (Preface). Judging by the emphasis through- 
out the book, and especially in the concluding chapter, being intelligent 
and intellectually honest means being skeptical, not only of traditional 
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answers to philosophical and logical questions but of the intelligibility 
of many of the questions. For example, the so-called problem of 
induction is to Professor Reiser “a meaningless (or at least insoluble) 
problem” (p. 262). Preoccupied with it, many contemporary philo- 
sophers and logicians have developed an “ induction complex”. We 
should cease wrestling with the problem and rest induction on “an 
‘animal faith’ in the uniformity of nature” (p. 267). Yet, in refer- 
ring to the social order (p. 7), he writes: “ We have given the opposite 
plan, that of irrationalism, a long and thorough trial, we should do 
no less for rationalism.” Strange contradiction, that one who con- 
demns the irrationality of social life as hitherto organized and who 
pleads for its rationalization, should himself fall back on irrationalism 
when faced with the problem of induction! In this book the author 
certainly extols human intelligence enough. What he needs is more 
confidence in it and in the essential rationality of reality. 
D. S. Rosprnson 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Fundamentals of Ethics. An Introduction to Moral Philosophy. By 
Ursan. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1930. Pp. xi, 476. 

It is a reasonable expectation that one should find in this book the 
ripe fruit of a successful teaching career. The expectation is en- 
couraged by the preface, in which the choice and arrangement of 
the material are justified on pedagogical grounds. We are not offered 
an amorphous compendium of ‘the facts’ of social and moral evolu- 
tion, the psychological ‘ facts’, the history of ethics, and the author’s 
own system, all in one volume which can be begun at any point and 
read in either direction. Instead, by rigorous excision of traditional 
material which may better be assigned for supplementary reading 
(if at all), and by careful selection of topics which call for extended 
discussion, Professor Urban has produced a text to be read sequen- 
tially from beginning to end, without skipping. 

The book begins in Part I with Moral Theory, in which “I have 
never found any difficulty in securing the student’s interest”. In 
Part II, Moral Practice, instead of “a sketchy treatment of all our 
institutions ”, we are given “a more thorough handling of selected 
ones ”, because “ experience has taught me that the latter is the better 
method. I have, accordingly, emphasized the basal institutions of 
Property and the Family.” Part III, Moral Philosophy, “is the part 
of ethics which arouses most interest in my students”. In general, 
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the author has sought “to reduce to a minimum the psychological and 
sociological aspects”, having found it “more useful to emphasize the 
relations of ethics to economics and law”. To all of which, amen! 

It is also a reasonable expectation that one should find a reinter- 
pretation of ethical problems in terms of the general theory of value, 
to which Professor Urban has made outstanding contributions. This 
expectation likewise is encouraged by the preface. “The idea of 
Value is central throughout the work—from the introductory chapter 
to the closing discussion of the relation of morals and religion.” In 
Part I, teleological theories are preferred to formalistic; and, among 
teleological theories, ‘self-realization is preferred to hedonism. At the 
beginning of Part II, the idea of self-realization is filled out by a 
survey of “the system cf human values”; and in subsequent chapters 
rights, duties, and virtues are defined and interpreted in terms of 
values. It must be said, however, that this point of view is less 
prominent in Part III; and in the end one wonders if it has been 
anything more than a pedagogical device. To make it yield any 
fresh insight into moral problems would require a more radical 
departure from the traditional plan of ethics texts than Professor 
Urban has undertaken. In this respect his book is in unstable equi- 
librium between Professor Everett’s Moral Values (1918) and Pro- 
fessor Parker’s Human Values (1931), both of which achieve a 
greater consistency and a closer union of form and content. 

One’s favorable first impression is weakened still further by a 
close attention to the details of the book. Too many open questions 
are closed by subtle forms of the argument ad verecundiam. There 
are too many facile generalizations about “the general tendency of 
science as a whole” or “ the actual situation in the more fundamental 
sciences today ”; generalizations that might pass unchallenged before 
a women’s club, but not in an association meeting. It is too often 
assumed that the drift of ethical speculation is toward the author’s 
own conclusions. (In particular, there is inadequate recognition of 
the perennial character of intuitionism and of hedonism.) Too many 
propositions are warmly asserted to be “abundantly clear” or “en- 
tirely clear”, when a calmly reasoned paragraph should have made 
them so. In all this “the judicious reader” to whom Professor 
Urban likes to appeal will find more heat than light; as also in the 
undocumented “ most”, in superlatives not only reckless but sometimes 
ungrammatical, in the criticism of the view of moral axioms as 
“innate, in the crude sense of inborn”, in “the mere fact that people 
have simply got tired of Freudianism ”, or in the branding of a fallacy 
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as “so glaring that it needs only to be pointed out to be obvious to 
everyone of any logical acumen”. 

The style of the book is that of the lecture-room rather than the 
study. That in itself is perhaps a merit, but the effect is somewhat 
too realistic, as if the chapters might have been dictated from lecture- 
notes. This impression is so strong, indeed, that at the end one 
looks involuntarily for the apology, “ Dictated but not read”. There 
are disagreements in number between subject and verb, redundant 
that’s, and floating pronouns. Now and then the phrase “in other 
words” plays the same réle as the phrase “I mean” in a flapper’s 
conversation, with the same suggestion of uneasy inarticulateness. 
The author has also a way of saying “ more precisely ” when the second 
statement is, if anything, less precise than the first. Occasionaily 
there is only confusion of ideas where some sort of synthesis seems 
to have been intended, as in the remarks on wisdom (p. 334) and on 
moral standards (p. 391). Flaws such as these would be less note- 
worthy if Professor Urban had not shown in The Intelligible World 
how well he can write when he chooses. Finally, there are upwards 
of a hundred typographical errors. In the bibliographical references, 
for instance, Cabot becomes Abbott; Lowie, Lowrie; Rivers, Ribers; 
H. O. Taylor, F. C. Taylor; A. T. Hadley, J. H. Hadley; More, 
Moore; etc. 

The attentive reader will find occasional support of still another 
kind for his resolution never to use lecture-notes in composition. One 
forgets the sources of the good things in one’s notes, he will reflect, 
and after repeating them so many times comes to think them one’s 
own, and the result is an unconscionable lot of verbatim quotation in 
one’s books, without the quotation-marks. It was very likely in this 
way, for instance, that the larger part of the article on Marriage in 
Baldwin’s Dictionary was carried verbatim onto page 295 of the 
Fundamentals of Ethics. The punctuation has been damaged in 
transit, and in the key-sentence the crucia! word “ not” has been lost. 

There is an inexhaustible mine of illustrative material in poetry, 
in the drama, and in the novel, and Professor Urban has drawn upon 
it freely and aptly, if not recently. In referring to Shaw more often 
than to Socrates, to Ibsen than to Plato, to Tolstoy than to Spinoza, 
he is perhaps still meeting the well-read student on his own ground; 
but there is a certain incongruity between literary allusiveness and 
a slovenly style; and in any case the intended effect is likely to be 
destroyed by a single atrocity like this (p. 142): 
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Flower in the crannied wall 
If I knew you, what you are, all in all, 
I should know what man is and God is. 


But enough. Concerning the many admirable features of Professor 
Urban’s book, reviews more prompt than mine have left me little to 
say. It is certain to be widely used, in spite of the shortcomings upon 
which I have dwelt perhaps overlong. Fortunately, they are for the 
most part not inherent in the argument itself, and one may hope for 
their removal in a later edition. 

M. H. Fiscu 


Western Reserve UNIVERSITY 
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Bishop Berkeley, His Life, Writings, and Philosophy. By J. M. Hone and 
M. M. Rosst, with an introduction by W. B. Yeats. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. xxx, 286. 


The most noteworthy feature of this book is the introduction by W. B. 
Yeats, which is a masterpiece of intuitive understanding most felicitously 
expressed. The book itself is almost exclusively of biographical interest, 
and Mr. Hone shows a wide and accurate acquaintance with the life and at- 
mosphere of the eighteenth century. The discovery that Berkeley’s brother 
was condemned for bigamy in 1726 (p. 139) is of genuine importance, 
although the authors’ attempt to exaggerate the obscurity into which Berke- 
ley’s intimate family life has quite understandably fallen after two centuries 
of oblivion, and their effort to transform it into a deep mystery, are more 
romantic than convincing. The phrase “ we Irishmen” in the Commonplace 
Book (938-40) is interpreted as evidence that Berkeley considered his 
philosophy as a revelation of the “Irish soul” (p. 31), though it is apparent 
from the allusions in the Cave of Dunmore (Fraser, Vol. iv, p. 80) and in 
the Querist (91 and 92) that he never regarded himself as an “ Irishman” 
in this sense. This allusion in the Commonplace Book is obviously rhetori- 
cal, and it is a little absurd to use it as the basis for a conception of Berkeley 
as “the philosopher of a resurgent nation” (p. 134). The authors are also 
apparently unaware that Berkeley landed in Virginia in 1729 before pro- 
ceeding to Rhode Island (p. 141; cf. p. 160), a fact which is made quite 
clear in the Percival correspondence (cf. Byrd to Percival, Jan. 10, 1729). 

The authors make no serious effort to interpret Berkeley's philosophical 
development, preferring rather what they call a “natural history” of his 
thought (p. 273). This seems to consist in noting the date and title of each 
of his works in sequence with a few quotations and paraphrases. The nat- 
ural result is that Berkeley is reduced to a series of chaotic fragments. 
The authors are so afraid of “the bad habit” of reading into him “ their 
own thoughts and reasonings” (p. 216) that they succeed in reading into 
him no thought whatsoever, and seem in the end even to doubt whether 
Berkeley is to be regarded as a “ philosopher” at all (p. 217 and passim). 
They disregard the early familiarity with Plato manifested in the Percival 
Letters, the third Dialogue, and the Guardian Essays, and simply follow the 
view, which has become almost a tradition, that the Siris is nothing but a 
“ senile ” aberration. 

Joun Witp 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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Work: What It Has Meant to Men through the Ages. By Apriano 
TucHer. Translated from the Italian by Dorormy Canrie_p FisHer. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. xiv, 172. 


This is a well written and well translated essay, which presents concisely 
the successive appraisals of the idea of work as they have appeared from 
Greek and Hebrew antiquity down to modern times. Two of the best chap- 
ters are: (1) that dealing with Calvinism, which shows how that system of 
thought elevated work to the level of religion and thus laid the foundation 
for much of the material achievement of the modern age, and (2) that deal- 
ing with work in the modern vision of life, which completes the picture by 
pointing out how fully western culture rests upon its estimate of the value of 
work. Less unexceptionable is the chapter on thrift, in which a miscon- 
ception of the major source of capital-accumulation in the modern world 
leads the author to join the ranks of the prophets of doom—in this case 
because the virtue of thrift, whose practice, he says, leads to ever greater 
production, is being replaced by spending, now elevated to the ranks of the 
virtues. This transition indicates, the author believes, not alone a cracking 
of the foundation of the existing culture based upon work, but provides a 
powerful temptation to indulge in “the greatest and most complete ex- 
travagance of the human race "—war. 

R. D. Patton 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


An Historical and Critical Examination of English Space and Time Theories 
from Henry More to Bishop Berkeley. By J. T. Baker. Lawrence Col- 
lege, Bronxville, New York, 1930. Pp. 90. 


This thesis is a useful compendium. The various “ views” held by English 
philosophers within the period indicated by the title are summarized and 
classified, and the abstract tendency of the English tradition, as distinct from 
the continental tradition, to reify or “ objectify” its concepts is clearly indi- 
cated. The influence of this general tendency, as developed by More and 
Barrow, upon Newton is also brought out by the author, who finally dis- 
cusses Locke and Berkeley in the usual manner. There is little effort to 
assimilate or interpret the various “ results ”. 

Joun 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Die Ethik Franz Brentanos und ihre geschichtlichen Grundlagen. Von Otto 
Most. Miinster im Westfalen, Helios-Verlag G. m. b. H., 1931. Pp. xii 


238. 


The book is a study and estimate of Brentano’s ethics in the light of his 
historical sources and in terms of his own philosophical development. Spe- 
cial treatment is given to the influence of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, 
and an effort is made to fix Brentano’s historical position through his relation 
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to later thinkers, such as Meinong and Husserl. The theory of values is 
treated genetically in relation to other parts of the system, the principal 
sources being traced in the logic and psychology. 
C. M. Wirtse 
Irwaca, N. Y. 


The Indispensable Soul. By Wittt1am H. CrawsHaw. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 315. 


Professor Crawshaw presents a stimulating discussion of the problem of 
mind, in the language of everyday life. After defending the non-material 
or spiritual element in man against psychological mechanism, the author goes 
on to discuss the nature and scope of consciousness, the possible ends of 
evolution, and the case for immortality, ending on a buoyant note of optimism 
which sees ahead ‘ wider horizons’ for intellectual achievement. 

C. M. Wirtse 


Irnaca, N. Y. 


Esquisse d'une philosophie sociale. Par J. A. Pory. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1931. Pp. ix, 152. 


Deduction of social principles from a metaphysical account of the universe 
here constitutes the author’s purpose. The entire argument rests on a con- 
ception of deity. Investigation of the physical world is said to lead at all 
points to infinity and to disclose an infinite power in all things, which is God. 
The being of God presents two aspects: that of Diew-absolu and that of 
Dieu-univers (Providence, Father). Material bodies are fugitive appear- 
ances of sense; in reality all being is a mode of God. The author proceeds 
to draw deductions from his fundamental doctrine, considering man’s status, 
religion, revelation, good and evil, freedom, the family, society and authority, 
wealth and property, the social constitution and the political. The contribu- 
tion of these chapters to social science and ethics seems meager. The book 
is ingenious rather than convincing. Power of self-criticism is noticeably 
lacking. The influence of Spinoza is evident, but not his insight. Once 
more science and religion are to be brought together, but again the result is 
disappointing, probably not because harmony is impossible, but because 
vindication of religious values is sought on other grounds than their own. 
Why continue to appeal to the electrons for a spiritual deity? 

Cutrrorp BARRETT 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


Erkennen und Zeit. Eine Studie iiber das Naturgesetz. Von WimHeE-o - 
Grese. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1931. Pp. 63. 


Dr. Grebe addresses himself to the question of the validity of natural laws. 
Brief and at times distinctly superficial analyses of such concepts as know- 
ledge, chance, necessity, generality, space, time, object, process, and causality 
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lead him to the conclusion that under special circumstances and in a special 
sense—impossible to reproduce briefly—induction is a logically valid pro- 
cedure in setting up natural laws. His discussion is confined to the 
presentation of his own point of view; historical details and criticisms of 
the numerous contemporary opinions on the subject are omitted. 
Avsert E. BLumsBerc 
Tue Jouns Horxins University 


Analysis des Unendlichen im Psychischen und Physischen. Von H. Latzin. 
Wien, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1931. Pp. 32. 


This is a curious mixture of mathematics, physics, and metaphysics, in 
which the author attempts (1) to extend the classic theory of sets (Mengen- 
lehre) into a general theory of order and (2) to apply the concepts thus 
developed to the natural sciences. The inspiration to perform these tasks 
seems to have been derived from K. Menger’s Dimensionstheorie and Rus- 
sell’s Analysis of Matter. But the exposition is so fragmentary and the 
use of undefined metaphysical expressions so general that it is impossible to 
determine what, if anything, has been achieved. 

Ausert E. BLumsBerc 
Tue Jouns Horxins University 


The Réle of Logical Form in Propositions about Existence. By STANLEY 
B. Rem. University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 12, 
No. 4, pp. 225-300. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1931. 


This is “a study of the characters of inference, as shown by the characters 
of propositions which are implicatively connected”. It is devoted for the 
most part to a critical exposition of the conflicting views of Johnson and 
Bradley. The outcome is an acceptance of Johnson’s interpretation of 
proposition, meaning, and truth, and an extension of his theory of inference. 
This extension takes the form of a fragmentary and confused account of 
the theory that formal logical inference is tautological. The study as a 
whole lacks clarity and order. It is, furthermore, difficult to understand 
the virtually complete failure to make use of the extensive writings of 
symbolic logicians on implication, inference, and tautology. 

Apert E. BLuMBERG 
Tue Jouns Hopxins UNIvERSITY 


Le langage des sciences. Par Pius Servien. Paris, Albert Blanchard, 
1931. Pp. 50. 


The purpose of this interesting study is to map out a field of research 
which is to concern itself with the language of the sciences, a restricted part 
of ordinary language. Hence the central feature of the essay is an account 
of the general distinguishing characteristics of scientific language, such as 
uniqueness of meaning and indifference to rhythm and tone. This is supple- 
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mented by a discussion of the way in which the evolution of scientific lan- 
guage would be approached. Finally, two special topics are explored in a 
preliminary fashion: the relation of scientific language to written symbolism 
and to style. 

Avsert E. BLuMBerG 


Tue Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY 


Phinomenologie und menschliche Existenz. Von Hans Retner. Halle 
a/S., Max Niemeyer, 1931. Pp. 26. 


This is a brief but unusually clear introduction to phenomenological philo- 
sophy, designed in particular to exhibit the bearing of the movement upon 
human existence. The author sketches first Husserl’s effort to end the 
chaos of conflicting opinions by giving knowledge an absolute foundation. 
He then indicates how Heidegger has been led to an important extension 
of Eiusserl’s system. Knowing, which is central in Husserl’s rechtfertigende 
phenomenology, is for Heidegger but one mode of experiencing reality. 
Another is doing. But prior to all modes is the essential unity of the 
human being. In the concept of Sorge and the insight which it gives into 
the nature of man is to be found the full human significance of phenomeno- 
logy. 

E. BLuMBERG 


Tue Jouns Horxins UNIveRSItTY 


Zum Problem der Realititsgegebenheit. Von Nicocat Hartmann. (Kant- 
Gesellschaft, No. 32.) Berlin, Pan-Verlagsgesellschaft, 193i. Pp. 97. 


This address, together with its discussion by some twenty members of the 
Kant-Gesellschaft, was intended to illustrate the present tendency towards 
realism. Professor Hartmann presents a realistic exposition of the emo- 
tional and practical factors in experience as the sufficient basis of our con- 
viction of the givenness of the external world. Through these affectional 
components the sensory appearance possesses a transcendent character. 
Our more vital experience is an immediate acknowledgement of a reality 
beyond the self and its explicit knowledge—an acknowledgement which no 
argument can undermine. In our practical concern and in our theoretical 
curiosity we apprehend a future indeterminate in its form but not in its 
being. The resistance of things, the repercussion within ourselves of our 
attitudes to others, the forced options of life, place us in contact with a 
transcendent reality. The world as known springs out of the world as felt, 
and the immediacy of the latter is the validation of the former. 

University oF CaLirornta aT Los ANGELES 


Science et morale dans les problémes sociaux. Par Avserto Mocnt. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. xxiv, 584. 
This is the final volume of Mochi’s trilogy on scientific method. In it he 
offers a solution of the problem of attaining scientific impartiality and gen- 
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erality in the treatment of social questions, where considerations of indi- 
vidual good and evil bulk large. The physical and biological sciences escape 
the problem, not because it is non-existent there, but because the free 
development of these sciences is now universally recognized as good. This 
is the key to a real social science. There must first be a universally ac- 
cepted, scientific morality, as applied to social problems, before there can 
be valid laws of sociology, economics, and politics. Mochi ventures to set 
forth the essential principles of this new morality and to show their applica- 
tion to contemporary social problems. 
R. D. Patton 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Une nouvelle philosophie de limmanence. Exposé et critique de ses postu- 
lats. Par Anpr&é Krzestnsxt. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. 134. 


Professor Krzesinski of the University of Cracow in this book gives an 
exposition of the philosophy of epistemological immanence. He distinguishes 
two types: solipsism, which holds that the content of the real world is lim- 
ited to the immediate data of the individual conscience; and general imma- 
nence, which is based on the immediate data of consciousness in general. 
He analyses the postulates of each position and examines them critically. 
He concludes that “immanentism” is false, and that the real world from 
the standpoint of epistemology is both immanent and transcendent, immanent 
in its superficial aspects and in part of its essence, transcendent in its deeper 
essence. The book is of value for its critical analysis of the philosophies 
of Schuppe, Rickert, and others. 

E. T. 
University or Texas 


Why We Oppose the Occult. By Emme Camuier. Translated by Grorce 
F. Core. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. 200. 


M. Cailliet offers a plausible reason for the unreasonable opposition to- 
wards spiritualism and other modern forms of the occult. Even philosophy 
and science, though pledged to impartiality and the experimental attitude, 
imperiously rule the occult out of court. They do so with heat. And there 
is the rub. For psychoanalysis proclaims that vehemence spells fear. In 
this case it is fear of the dead, of ghosts; in the last analysis, fear of the 
Evil One. We should prove spiritualism false and urge its abandonment, 
for we are afraid of it; magic inevitably becomes Black Magic. Such at 
least is Cailliet’s thesis, probable enough when directed against those who do 
oppose the occult with heat. 

L. M. Pare 
University or CHICAGO 
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The Pilgrimage of Faith, By D. C. Mactnrosn. New York and London, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1931. Pp. viii, 300. 


In the early chapters of this book, containing the Ghosh Lectures at the 
University of Calcutta, the author examines the contribution of critical 
agnosticism, idealism, pragmatism, and other such movements, to an under- 
standing of religion. An attempt is then made to put religion on “an 
experimental basis”. By this the author seems to mean that the moral 
effect of the religious experience shall be taken as a guarantee of the 
validity of the experience. From such validated experiences inferences are 
. to be drawn concerning the nature of God, freedom, and immortality. The 
result is a structure not surprisingly unlike orthodox Christian theology. 

J. R. 
West VirciIn1ta UNIVERSITY 


The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge. By Cuartes A. Bennett. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1931. Pp. xviii, 126. 


This book, together with the author’s previous work entitled A Philo- 
sophical Study of Mysticism, forms an able and distinctive contribution to 
the philosophy of religion or, more particularly, to the problem of religious 
knowledge. The distinctive character of the contribution lies in the lucid, 
sensitive, and sometimes pleasingly whimsical treatment of the theme. 
The dilemma of religious knowledge consists in the conflict between the 
natural and the supernatural. “ Religion professes to apprehend the super- 
natural, yet can give no finally valid account of it; claims to possess truth, 
but, in the next breath, declares its truth to be inexpressible” (p. 26). The 
argument of the book then proceeds to show that the supernatural is 
irreducible to the natural by rejecting various naturalistic explanations of 
it, such as the symbolical theories of Feuerbach, Sabatier, and Santayana, 
the sociological humanism of Durkheim, and finally the psychological ex- 
planation of Freud. The last chapter, entitled “ Metaphysical Respiration”, 
draws from this negative criticism the positive moral that “the claim of 
religion to convey insight about the world may not be denied ”. 

J. R. Cressweti 
West Vircinta UNIVERSITY 


Bayle the Sceptic. By Howarp Rostnson. New York, The Columbia 
University Press, 1931. Pp. 334. 


In this book, Bayle’s attack on popular superstition in his Miscellaneous 
Thoughts on the Comet of 1680 is outlined and discussed, as is also his 
attack on Father Maimberg. Bayle as editor of the News of the Republic 
of Letters is the subject of a further chapter; the attacks made on him by 
Jurieu, and his dismissal from his professorship in 1693, are the subjects of 
another. The three chapters devoted to the Dictionary expound clearly the 
shrewd agnosticism of its author. Mr. Robinson has equipped his book 
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with a bibliography of the writings of Bayle, of the related literature which 
appeared during his lifetime, and of the principal relevant works which have 


since appeared. 
W. 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Zwei Dialoge tiber Raum und Zeit. Von Grorce Jarre. Leipzig, Akade- 
mische Verlag, 1931. Pp. 108. 


These dialogues deal with the epistemological implications of relativity- 
physics for our theories of space and time. They purport to be a discussion 
between Hylas and Philonous, of Berkeley’s Dialogues. The author argues 
that there is no intrinsic connection between sense-data and a particular 
space or time system. The fact that we have to codrdinate tactual and 
visual data accounts for the fact that we intuit things in terms of Euclidean 
space—a being having visual data only would naturally intuit in terms of a 
non-Euclidean finite space. The axioms of the various space and time 
systems are reither true nor false but have, in their empirical application, 
the status of a scientific hypothesis with similar tests and validity. The 
argument is interesting throughout and presented with unusual clarity. 

S. 


Tue University of Missouri 


La morale de la science. Par Avsert Bayer. Paris, Presses Universitaires, 

1931. Pp. 130. 

Instead of asking for a science of morals, Professor Bayet finds the 
following moral qualities within scientific research itself: a dignified exalta- 
tion of the mind, a union of minds in the quest for truth, respect and in- 
dulgence for freedom of thought and opinion. The spread of this “ silent 
morality ” should eliminate economic servitude in society, war among peoples, 
political tyranny, and religious dogmatism, all of which threaten to under- 
mine civilization in this materialistic age. The joys of knowing for its own 
sake, of uniting with others in the pursuit, and of liberating mankind in 
order to awaken intellectually faith, love, and enthusiasm, are both the ideal 
conditions and the fruits of scientific thought. 

Pai Paut WIENER 
New Yorx City 


A Bibliography and Genetic Study of American Realism. By Victor E. 
Hartow. Harlow Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. 132. 


Students of recent philosophy who are looking for a comprehensive list 
of the books and articles which have been written for and against realism 
by American authors during the last thirty years will find in this book the 
goal of their search. The bibliography is presented in five parts, correspond- 
ing to the five chronologically successive periods into which the author 
significantly divides the development of American realism: the period of 
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realistic implications, the period when realism became explicit, the period 
of New Realism, the rise of Critical Realism, the period of diffusion and 
quiescence. In the case of each period a brief descriptive discussion is 
given, and the special contributions of the outstanding representatives are 
indicated. The bibliographical sections of the work also contain references 
to book-reviews and a few titles of English and German publications. Be- 
sides the bibliography the book contains a summary account of the traditional 
philosophical backgrounds of American realism. In treating the historical 
problem the author limits himself to an uncritical and somewhat superficial 
examination of the epistemological phase of the realistic movement. 
D. L. Evans 


Tue CoLiece or Wooster 


Die Wirklichkeit und das Gute nach Thomas von Aquin. Von Joserx 
Prerer. Universitas-Archiv, Philosophische Abteilung, 2. Bd. Miinster, 
Helios-Verlag, 1931. Pp. 77. 

“ The thesis of this pamphlet ”, Dr. Pieper begins, “ is remarkably simple.” 
It is this: “ Reality is the basis of morality. The Good is commensurate 
with the real. The attention of him who would know and achieve goodness 
must be directed to the objective world of being.” This thesis, the author 
believes, is to be found in the ethical writings of St. Thomas. Seventy-seven 
pages are used to expound its implications and its connections with St. 
Thomas’ thought. 

Avspurey CASTELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The following books were received during October and November: 


Magicians, Seers, and Mystics. Translated from the French of Maurice 
Macre by Recinatp Merton. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1932. 
Pp. 288. 

Asiatic Mythology. A Detailed Description and Explanation of the Mytho- 
logies of all the Great Nations of Asia. By J. Hackrn and others. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1932. Pp. 460. 

The Drama of Life after Death. A Study of the Spiritualist Religion. By 
Georce Lawton. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1932. Pp. 
xxviii, 668. 

Sieyes: His Life and his Nationalism. By Gtynpon G. Van Deusen. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 170. 

Responsibility: Its Development Through Punishment and Reward. By 
Laurence Sears. New York, Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. x, 
108. 

Language and Languages. An Introduction to Linguistics. By Wiutem L. 
Grarr. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xlvi, 488. 
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The Philosophy of the Present. By Georce Hersert Meap. Edited by 
Artuur E. With prefatory remarks by Jonn Dewey. Lec- 
tures upon the Paul Carus Foundation. Third Series. Chicago, The 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1932. Pp. xl, 200. 

Philosophy of Light. By Froyp Irvinc Lorseer. Los Angeles, Wetzel 
Publishing Company, 1932. Pp. xii, 260. 

The Issue in Literary Criticism. By Myron F. Bricutrrevp. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1932. Pp. xiv, 316. 

Ethics. Revised Edition. By Jonn Dewey and James H. Turts. New 
York, Henry Holt & Company, 1932. Pp. xiv, 528. 

The Three Jameses. A Family of Minds: Henry James, Sr., William 
James, Henry James. By C. Hartiey Gratran. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1932. Pp. xiv, 376. 

Planning Our Social Economy. By Crayton L. Arxen. Cleveland, Clay- 
ton L. Aiken, 1932. Pp. 30. 

Mr. Eliot Among the Nightingales. By Louis Gruvin. Paris, Lawrence 
Drake, 1932. Pp. 70. 

Symbolic Logic. Problem and Method. By Henry Braprorp Sir. 
Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, 1932. Pp. 32. 

Rule and End in Morals. By Jounn H. Mutrneapv. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1932. Pp. 120. 

Contemporary Idealism in America. Edited by Cirrrorp Barrett. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. x, 326. 

The Revolt of the Masses. By Jost Orteca y Gasset. Authorized Trans- 
lation from the Spanish. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1932. Pp. 
204. 

The Philosophy of Physical Realism. By Roy Woop Setrars. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. xiv, 488. 

Blesséd Spinoza. A Biography of the Philosopher. By Lewis Browne. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. xviii, 334. 

The Philosophy of Descartes. By A. Boyce Gmson. London, Methuen & 
Co., Ltd. Pp. xiv, 384. 

Harriet Martineau: An Example of Victorian Conflict. By NaroLa 
Exizaseta Rivensurc. thesis presented to Columb‘* University for 
the degree of Doctor of 2hilosophy. Philadelphia, 1932. Pp. iv, 112. 

A Critique of Some Philosophical Aspects of the Mysticism of Jacob 
Boehme. By Georce Mervin Atteman. A thesis presented to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Phila- 
delphia, 1932. Pp. 128. 
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Determinism and Law. By Wuitam G. Scumivt. A thesis presented to 
the University of Pennsylvania for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Philadelphia, 1931. Pp. 72. 

On Instinct and Intelligence: A Study in Defining for Experimental Use. 
By Eva May Wyman. A thesis presented to the University of Penn- 
sylvania for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Philadelphia, 1931. 
Pp. 96. 

An Analysis of the Group Concept. By Hazet May Hussonc. A thesis 
presented to the University of Pennsylvania for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Philadelphia, 1931. Pp. 100. 

Religion in Various Cultures. By Horace L. Frress and Hersert W. 
Scunewer. New York, Henry Holt & Company, 1932. Pp. xxii, 586. 


Essai sur la simultanéité a distance. Le temps dans la théorie de la 
relativité. Par W. Rivrer. Brussels, Maurice Lamertin. Pp. 74. 

Les dogmes sexuels. Par Avrrenne Sanugué. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. 
Pp. xii, 376. 

Die Philosophie des Als Ob und das Leben. Festschrift zu Hans Vaihingers 
80. Geburtstag. Von A. Semer. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1932. Pp. 
248. 

Philosophie ein unlésbares Problem. Abrechnung mit der Illusion. Von 
Lupwic Freunp. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1932. Pp. 56. 

Sinn und Unsinn. Von Water BLUMENFELD. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 
1932. Pp. 112. 

Das Problem des geistigen Seins. Von Nicorat Hartmann. Berlin und 
Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1932. Pp. xiv, 482. 

Wilhelm Diltheys Methode der Lebensphilosophie. Von Kenzo Katsuse. 
Hiroschima, Philosophischen Institut, 1932. Pp. 188. 

Der Weg zum Sinn des Seins. Von Franz Xavier H6cHsMANN. Wien, 
L. W. Seidel & Sohn, 1932. Pp. 272. 

Der Satz vom Widerspruch. Lieferungen 1-26. Von Esernarp Cownze. 
Hamburg, E. Conze, 1932. Pp. 490. 


Leben und Erkennen. Vorarbeiten zu einer biologischen Philosophie. Von 
Gustav Wotrr. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1933. Pp. 442. 


La reazione morale. Per Gastone Smvano Sprnettit. Roma, Angelo 
Signorelli, 1932. Pp. viii, 82. 


NOTES 


Duke University, Durham, N. C., announces a new psychological quarterly 
to be known as CHARACTER AND Persona.ity. Publication will begin in 
September, 1932, and continue thereafter in the months of December, March, 
June, and September. A British edition will also be issued simultaneously 
in London, and a German edition in Berlin. Annual subscription-price is 
$2.00. The editor will be Robert Saudek (London) and among members 
of the editorial board, William McDougall, Alfred Adler, Pierre Janet, 
C. G. Jung, Johannes Lange. 

The Open Court Publishing Company announces that THe Mowntst is to 
be published bi-annually instead of quarterly as heretofore. The yearly 
subscription-price is $2.00, foreign postage $.15 extra. The price of single 
copies will remain at $1.10. 

Mr. Lee Byrne desires to get into touch with anyone who has for sale 
back volumes of either the Pumosopnicat Review or Tue Montst. His 
address is 319 12th Avenue, S. E., Aberdeen, © - uth Dakota. 


A correspondent desires to purchase the ic lowing numbers of the Pato- 
SOPHICAL Review, now out of print: 
Volume XXI, No. 5. 
“  XXXIII, Nos. 1, 5, and 6. 
“ XXXIV, No. 1. 
Anyone who wishes to sell these copies of the Review will kindly communi- 
cate with the Editors, stating his price. 


Mrinp, XLI, 164. W. E. Johnson, Probability: The Deductive and In- 
ductive Problems; H.W. B. Joseph, A Defence of Freethinking in Logistics; 
John Wisdom, Logical Constructions (III); R. J. Aaron, A Catalogue of 
Berkeley's Library; C. A. Strong, On the Subject-Object Relation; F. C. S. 
Schiller, Formalism Again; C. A. Mace, Formalism—A Rejoinder. 


Pumosopny, VII, 28: Douglas Fawcett, On Fundamentals: An Adven- 
ture; F. R. Hoare, Indeterminacy and Indeterminism; G. N. M. Tyrrell, 
Physics and the Ontological Problem; Mary Evelyn Clarke, A Phenomeno- 
logical System of Ethics (1); Morris Ginsberg, History and Sociology; 
J. E. Turner, Professor Stout’s Realism: A Criticism; John Lewis, How to 
Teach Philosophy; A. D. Kelly and L. S. Stebbing, Some Aspects of the 
“ New Logic”. 

Tue Montst, XLII, 4: C. J. Lewis, Alternative Systems of Logic; Rob- 
ert P. Richardson, Preludes to Philosophy ; Hiralal Haldar, Space and Time 
in Hegel’s Philosophy; Everett W. Hall, Continuity and Identity; Virgil 
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NOTES IOI 


C. Aldrich, Symbolization and Similarity; Albert E. Blumberg, Demonstra- 
tion and Inference in the Sciences and Philosophy; Maurice Baum, The 
Attitude of William James Toward Science; Cecil De Boer, On the Nature 
of State Action in Punishment; A. Ushenko, Beauty in Art; A. Ushenko, 
Note on Ambiguity; Archie J. Bahm, Henry Bradford Smith on the Equi- 
valent Form of Barbara. 


Tue JourRNAL or Puitosopny, XXIX, 17: A. Myrton Frye, Intellectual 
and Moral Obligation; Charles Hartshorne, Contingency and the New Era 
in Metaphysics. 18: Ralph S. Lillie, The Directive Influence in Living 
Organisms; A. Ushenko, The Analysis of the Subject-Predicate Proposition. 
19: David Rynin, The Nature of Communication; David F. Swenson, A 
Note on Compound Propositions. 20: Everett W. Hall, Relevance and 
Scientific Method; E. Edwin Van de Walle, A Fundamental Difference be- 
tween the Natural and Social Sciences; F. C. S. Schiller, The Principles of 
Symbolic Logic. 21: Horace M. Kallen, Reason as Fact and as Fetich (1). 
22: Horace M. Kallen, Reason as Fact and as Fetich (II). 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JoURNAL or Ernics, XLIII, 1: Frederick L. Schu- 
man, The Uniied States and International Morality; Howard O. Eaton, 
The Unity of Axiological Ethics; Torgny T. Segerstedt, “ Complete” and 
“ Perfect” in Bradley’s Idea of Reality; George P. Adams, C. J. Ducasse, 
Walter Goodnow Everett, DeWitt Parker, F. C. Sharp, and J. H. Tufts, A 
Symposium: The Aim and Content of Graduate Training in Ethics. 


Tue Symposium, III, 4: Philip Blair Rice, Out of the Wasteland; Ben 
Maddow, Red Decision, a Poem; James Rorty, The Great Wall Facing 
America; Morris U. Schappes, The Direction of A. MacLeish. 


Tue Hispsert Journar, XXXI, 1: J. H. Muirhead, M. Bergson’s New 
Work on Morals and Religion; D. F. Fraser-Huarris, The New Era in 
Psychic Research; Paul-Lowis Couchoud, Quels livres St. Marc a-t-il lus?; 
Edward Shillito, Wasted Controversies; W. Forbes Gray, The Religion of 
Sir Walter Scott; M. D. Petre, Bolshevist Ideals and the “ Brave New 
World”; F. S. Marvin, Is Communism Inevitable?; H. Watkin-Jones, Two 
Oxford Movements: Wesley and Newman; Olwen W. Campbell, The Artist 
and His Critic: In Memoriam K. M. W.; Mary Bradford Whiting, Galileo 
and His Daughter; M. H. Carré, Psychology as a Cure-All; Edmond 
Holmes, The Headquarters of Reality. 


Tue Journat or Rexicion, XII, 4: D. G. E. Hall, Felix Carey; Lemuel 
Call Barnes, George Washington and Freedom of Conscience; Clifford 
Manshardt, What Will Succeed Religious Imperialism?; Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman, A Temporalist View of God; William Henry Bernhardt, The 
Significance of the Changing Function of Religion. 

Tue New Scuorasticism, VI, 4: Howard Shepston, A French Critique 
of Edouard LeRoy’s Probléme de Dieu; Eusebio Gomez, St. Albertus 
Magnus and His Works in Oxford University; Daniel C. O’Grady, The 
Theory of Theory. 
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Ancoiican Treotocicat Review, XIV, 4: Daniel Arthur McGregor, 
The Educational Task of the Church; Thomas R. Kelly, Leibnitz and the 
New Attitude Toward Missions; L. A. Fisher, The Preeminence of the 
Gospel; Frederick C. Grant, The Beginnings of Our Religion: Outline of a 
Study Course; Burton Scott Easton, Notes and Comments. 


Tue AUSTRALASIAN JouRNAL oF PHiLosopHy AND PsycHo.ocy, X, 3: 
John Anderson, Utilitarianism; W. Macmahon Ball, The Basis of Political 
Obedience; Lloyd Ross, Democracies in the Depression; G. R. Giles, Voca- 
tional Guidance in Australia, 1932; H. Ruhe Quincy, A Non-Hierarchical 
Mathematical Logic; ]. Sutherland, In Pursuit of the Obvious. 


Tue Britisn Journat or Psycnorocy, XXIII, 2: R. G. Gordon and 
R. M. Norman, Some Psychological Experiments on Mental Defectives in 
Relation to the Perceptual Configurations which may underlie Speech. II; 
J. W. Pinard, Tests of Perseveration. II. Their Relation to Certain Psy- 
chopathic Conditions and to Introversion; G. C. Grindley, The Formation 
of a Simple Habit in Guinea-Pigs; F. H. Gage, A Note on the “ Binaural 
Threshold”; Edward Glover, Medico-Psychological Aspects of Normality; 
Madeline Kerr and T. H. Pear, Synzxsthetic Factors in Judging ihe Voice; 
William Brown, The Mathematical and Experimental Evidence for the 
Existence of a Central Intellective Factor (g); Henry -Bowers, Visual 
Imagery and Retention. 


Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF Psycnoiocy, XLIV, 4: S. Feldman, Wundt’s 
Psychology; M. A. Tinker, Wundt’s Doctorate Students and Their Theses 
1875-1920; G. Kreeser, A Critical Examination of the Investigations of 
Auditory Action Currents; E. Jacobson, Electrophysiology of Mental Ac- 
tivities; J. A. McGeoch, The Influence of Degree of Interpolated Learning 
upon Retroactive Inhibition; M. J. Zigler, Pressure Adaptation-Time: A 
Function of Intensity and Extensity; J. B. Stroud, Effect of Complexity of 
Material upon the Form of Learning Curves; A. R. Lauer and E. A. Smith, 
A Quantitative Study of the Relation between Pulse and Breathing Changes 
and Electro-Biochemical Responses; E. Converse, The Relation of Bright 
and Dull Pressures to Affectivity and the Method of Correlation; E. B. 
Skaggs, I. S. Skaggs, and M. Jardon, Attention and Bodily Sway; F. H. 
Lund, The Dependence of Eye-Hand Coordinations upon Eye-Dominance; 
L. W. Crafts, Primacy and Recency in the Learning of Visual Diagrams; 
C. K. A. Wang, The Significance of Early Personal History for Certain 
Personality Traits; H. Bowers, Factors Influencing Visual Imagery for 
Letter Groups; P. T. Young, The Relation of Bright and Dull Pressure to 
Affectivity; H. Peak, Intensity of Stimulation and the Amplitude and 
Latency of the Lid-Reflex; G. L. Freeman and E. T. Katsoff, Muscular 
Tension and Irritability; L. F. Beck, Relation of Speed of Reaction to In- 
telligence; R. Ledgerwood, A Comparison of Methods in Determining the 
Affective Value of Words; F. L. Dimmick, An Accurate Differential Color 
Mixer; L. B. Slater, A Self-Recording Human Maze. 
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Tue PsycHorocicat Review, XXXIX, 5: Margaret Floy Washburn, 
Ejective Consciousness as a Fundamental Factor in Social Psychology; 
R. C. Tryon So-Called Group Factors as Determiners of Abilities; Hulsey 
Cason, The Pleasure-Pain Theory of Learning; Carney Landis and William 
A. Hunt, Adrenalin and Emotion; Nathan Israeli, The Psychopathology of 
Time; L. Hollingshead and J. W. Barton, The Adrenal Cortex and Emotion. 


Journat or ExperiMENTAL Psycno.ocy, XV, 5: M. E. Bunch and F. D. 
McTeer, The Influence of Punishment during Learning upon Retroactive 
Inhibition; H. Gulliksen, Transfer of Response in Human Subjects; W. C. 
F. Krueger, Learning during Directed Attention; H. H. Jasper and E. Mur- 
ray, A Study of the Eye-Movements of Stutterers during Oral Reading; 
E. F. Patten, St. C. A. Switzer and C. L. Hull, Habituation, Retention and 
Perseveration Characteristics of Direct Waking Suggestions; J. R. Stroop, 
Is the Judgment of the Group Better than that of the Average Member of 
the Group?; W. L. Van Buskirk, An Experimental Study of Vividness in 
Learning and Retention; C. A. Rinde, Chromatic Sensations from Field- 
Size Measurements at Varying Wave-length; E. B. Greene, Effect of Back- 
ground on Visual Acuity of Circle Grids; T. H. Howells, A New Type of 
Psychogalvanometer ; F. M. Denton, A New Device for the Measurement of 
Time Intervals. 


XXIX, 8: Robert H. Seashore, Proceedings 
of the Western Psychological Association; Paul S. Achilles, Proceedings, 
Third Spring Meeting, New York Branch, American Psychological Asso- 
ciation; Horace B. English, Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Midwestern Psychological Association. 


Revue pe Mérapnysigue Et pe Morare, XXXIX, 3: R. Berthelot, 
L’Astrobiologie et la pensée de l’Asie: Essai sur les origines des sciences 
et des théories morales; J. Joergensen, Remarques sur les principales impli- 
cations métaphysiques des théories et des idées récentes de la physique; 
M. Souriau, Qu’est-ce qu’une philosophie chrétienne? 


Revue Puiosopniguet, LVII, 9 et 10: G. Dumas, Les mimiques; M. A. 
Cochet, Nietzsche d’aprés son plus récent interprétre francais. 


Kant-Stupien, XXXVII, 1/2: Arthur Liebert, Goethes Platonismus; 
Rudolf Otto, Pflicht und Neigung; Johs. Erich Heyde, Unterschiedenheit ; 
Walter Del-Negro, Das Strukturproblem in der Philosophie der Gegenwart; 
Eberhardt Zwirner, Beitrag zur Gliederung der Philosophie. 


Scnorastix, VII, 3: Heinrich Weisweiler, Das Sakrament der Letzten 
Olung in den systematischen Werken der ersten Friihscholastik; Joseph 
Stigimayr, Zum Aufbau der Confessiones des hl. Augustin; Gerhard Hart- 
mann, “ Der Ursprung der Magier und die zarathustrische Religion ”. 


Erxenntnis, III, 1: Moritz Schlisk, Positivismus und Realismus; Hans 
Reichenbach, Die Kausalbehauptung und die Méglichkeit ihrer empirischen 
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Nachpriifung; Erwin Schrédinger, Anmerkungen zum Kausalproblem; 
Hans Reichenbach, Schlussbemerkung; Jorgen Jérgensen, Uber die Ziele 
und Probleme der Logistik. 


Rivista pt Frrosorta Neo-Scorastica, XXIV, 4: A. Masnovo, Ancora 
Alberto Magno e I’averroismo latino; M. Schmaus, Uno sconosciuto disce- 
polo di Scoto—Intorno alla prescienza di Dio; R. Amerio, Di un punto 
meno noto del periodo romano del Campanella; E. Di Carlo, Due lettere 
ignorate di P. Galluppi su Fichte, Schelling ed Hegel. 5: P. G. Cala Ulloa, 
Intorno alla “Gnoseologia dell’atto come fondamento della filosofia dell’- 
essere” del Professor Zamboni; A. Rossi, Studio critico sulla gnoseologia 
(o psicologia pura della conoscenza propria e attuale) di Giuseppe Zam- 
boni; G. Bruni, La politica e la morale. 


GrorNALE Critico petta ITALIANA, XIII, 4: Leonardo Grassi, 
Le correnti neovitalistiche e l’idialismo; Fausto Meli, Neorealismo e be- 
haviorismo anglo-sassone; Eugenio Garin, L’etica di Giuseppe Butler. 


Arcuivio pt Firosorta, II, 2: M. Blondel, In tema di filosofia cattolica; 
B. Varisco, Chiesa e stato; F. Orestano, Matematica e filosofia; A. Pastore, 
Verso un nuovo relativismo; G. Fano, La negazione della filosofia nel- 
l'idealismo attuale; R. Pavese, I1 fondamento logico della tesi pluralistica; 
G. Fontanesi, I1 problema filosofico dell’amore nell’opera di L. Ebreo. 


Locos, XV, 3: R. Pavese, ‘~twizione e raziocinio; A. Poggi, Fonte 
spirituale della crisi odierna; A. atta, La prova sperimentale della verita 
metafisica; D. Bosurgi, Frances . .iorentino; R. Fei, Alberto Magno di 
Colonia. 


Annatt Detta R. Scvora Normate Superiore pt Pisa, I, 3: A. Momig- 
liano, La personalita di Caligola; D. Cantimori, Sulla storia del concetto di 
Rinascimento. 
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